From American History Illustrated ... 


Your chance to see the private side of royalty! 


Itinerary includes: 
* Round-trip air from New York 
* 15 nights deluxe hotel accommodations 


* English breakfast daily, 14 dinners, 2 
lunches 


* Transportation by motorcoach 
throughout 


* Entrance fees and sightseeing where 
applicable 


* Baggage handling throughout 
* All services and taxes 


BRITISH TOURIST AUTHORITY 


enry УШ is courting Anne Boleyn. . . you 
can follow their footsteps. Elizabeth I has 
“just become Queen ... you can be 
present at her first Privy Council meeting. 
Charles I is being taken to London for execution 
. .. you can watch as he is led away. In a happier 
mode, Queen Anne would like to show her 
orange trees. Queen Victoria and Prince Albert 
expect you at their country retreat. 


BRITISH TOURIST AUTHORITY 


Tour Price: 
$2945.00 per person double occupancy 

$3226.00 per person single occupancy 

Rate includes scheduled TWA flights to and from England, based 
upon Advance Purchase Excursion (APEX) economy class fare. Air 
credit of $700.00 toward the cost of other flights from other cities and 
at different rates. Air fares and regulations are subject to change 
without notice. 

Itinerary and features subject to change or revision without notice. 


Be em эя эз тт ин m эе ию, 


Historical Times Travel 


PO Box 8200 
Harrisburg, PA 17105 
1-800-223-8907 (in PA call 1-800-822-2139) 
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Fantasy? Only in part! The lives of these and other 
royal figures take on palpable presence at places like 
Hever Castle, Hampton Court, Hatfield Palace, 
Carisbrooke Castle, Kensington Palace, and Osborne 
House. 


Please reserve — . . single ________ double 
twin rooms for people for the Royal 
Private Lives tour, June 6—22, 1986. I enclose 
a deposit of — .  — . (0000 per 


You'll visit the estate where Prince Charles and Princess person). 

Diana honeymooned, and the home where Princess 

Diana was raised. You'll attend the races at Ascot and *Name(s) 

have a private luncheon with a duke and duchess. # Address(es 

Tours seldom see all these places . . . but you visit these : : 

and more. Please write or call for a complete itinerary. оу Bur zip 
Phone ( ) 


* Please include the names and addresses of everyone in your party. 
T6ABRP 
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Features 


Ford's Theatre by Harold Holzer 


1 2 Twice haunted by tragedy, this Washington landmark endures today both as a 
memorial to the end of a special life and as a vibrant, living theatre. 


Ford's Theatre: On Stage by Jean Sturm 
20 Stepping behind the gas footlights, we meet the cast of “Our American Cousin." 


“Our American Cousin" 


24 This nineteenth-century drawing room comedy is a play that nearly everyone has 
heard of, but one that few living today have seen. 


N. C. Wyeth by Carol Billman 


2 6 One of America's best-loved illustrators, he was a giant in energy, in his passion 
for life and art, and in his prodigious and wide-ranging talent. 


Even Hell Wouldn?t Have It by John F. Wukovits 


30 The 1943 invasion of Tarawa was one of World War IPs costliest battles, but 
it paved the way for future victories in the Pacific. 


Cover 


In 1904, aspiring artist N. C. Wyeth 
visited the American West, not as a tour- 
ist but as a working cowboy, absorb- 
ing impressions that would later find 
expression in such paintings as *The 
Outlaw" (cover and left). This dramatic 
illustration appeared with “The Story 

of Montana" in the September 1906 issue 
of McClure's Magazine. An article 

on Wyeth, who went on to become one 
of America's best-loved illustrators, 
appears on pages 26-37. 
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The Father His Children 
Forgot 


I would like to thank you for the arti- 
cle on E.D. Nixon and the Montgom- 
ery bus boycott [December issue]. I 
was only fourteen months old when 
the bus boycott took place, so I do not 
remember it. But I do remember learn- 
ing about it and the civil rights move- 
ment in my high school history classes. 
Nowhere in any of my classes was I 
taught about Mr. Nixon. To be honest, 
until I read your article, I had never 
heard of him. I don’t know if growing 
up in the North has anything to do 
with it, but we were always taught that 
Martin Luther King, Jr., (possibly 
because of his charismatic style) was 
the one who started, and endured 
through, the whole civil rights move- 
ment. 

I was very much impressed with the 
Mr. Nixon in your article, with his 
stamina and conviction to the cause of 
racial equality. I have a great deal of 
empathy for him because of the way 
he’s been treated since then, especially 
because he was not invited to the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the boy- 
cott. Even though it may not mean 
much, I would like Mr. Nixon to know 
that, from now on, there will be at 
least one more person who will re- 
member him for what he did and who 
will give him the recognition he wants 
and deserves. 

Changing the subject, I would also 
like you to know that every issue of 
American History Illustrated I have 
received I’ve read from cover to cover, 
and I have enjoyed every page. 

Thank you for your time and your 


masazine Loretta L. Stevens 


Lansing, Michigan 


We Also Served 


It was a distinct pleasure to read Doris 
Tanner’s “We Also Served” in the 
November issue of your excellent 
magazine. My one regret is that foot- 
notes do not accompany the article, 
for I am reasonably certain that some 
former Women Air Force Service Pi- 
lots will raise eyebrows over some por- 
tions of the article. However, footnotes 
or not, such disagreement will be un- 
warranted. The Tanner WASP history 
is drawn from documented facts, not 
from fancy. 

How do I know? For several years I 
have been checking official sources to 
ascertain and document the history of 
the WASP. Were I to be called on to do 


so I could footnote Tanner's article in 
a clear demonstration that what she 
writes is accurate. 

I congratulate Doris Tanner for a 
difficult job very well done, and your 
publication for making it available. We 
WASPs (I graduated with the first fly- 
ing training class in Houston) waited a 
long, long time for recognition as vet- 
erans. We have waited even longer to 
dispel some phases of a still-current 
mythology, now being revealed as that 
for the first time. 


! 
Thank you! Byrd Howell Granger 


Carefree, Arizona 


They Also Served 


The real tough aircraft ferrying [see 
*We Also Served," November issue] in 
World War II was done by merchant 
seamen. Thousands died ferrying air- 
craft across the icy waters of the North 
Atlantic to Europe and the Soviet 
Union in surface vessels. Perhaps 
those who survived deserve to have 
their service deemed “to have been 
active duty in the armed forces for 
purposes of laws administered by the 
Veterans Administration," just like the 
WASPs. 

Sid Depner 

Murrells Inlet, South Carolina 


Light on the Farm 


The article on rural electrification 
by Patrick Dahl [December issue] 
brought back many fond memories of 
my own experiences, in spite of the 
fact that we were then in the middle of 
a great depression. 

In 1937 I forded Dun Beef Creek in 
a borrowed wagon, moving to a farm I 
had bought on credit. In the wagon 
were all my worldly possessions. A 
homemade bed and homemade table, 
four store-bought maple chairs 
(eighty-five cents each), one Mont- 
gomery Ward cook stove (twelve dol- 
lars), and a brand-new wife. 

The house had no screens, and the 
flies and mosquitoes were bad. My 
wife had to do the washing down on 
the creek bank, and I had to dig out a 
thousand stumps and one million per- 
simmon sprouts. But the crops were 
good: not one crop failure in all those 
years. 

When the “electric” came through, 
our tasks were made much easier. But 
what really stands out in my mind was 
the look of dismay on my wife’s face 
when I turned on the lights for the 
first time. The fly specks on the ceiling 


looked like hen’s eggs. 
Thanks for the memories, Mr. Dahl, 
and for a jdb well done. 
Hugh McDaniel 
Pine Prairie, Louisiana 


A Careless Error 


To correct a careless error in the cap- 
tion on page 32 of the April 1985 issue 
[showing the rocking chair on which 
President Abraham Lincoln was 
seated when assassinated at Ford’s 
Theatre]: Lincoln was shot at about 
10:30 P.M., the evening of Good Fri- 
day, April 14, 1865 [the caption said 
April 15]. He died at approximately 
7:22 A.M. on the morning of April 15, 


1865. David Gregory 


Aurora, Illinois 


One More Please 


One more please on “Gentlemen or 
Traitors.” Confederate generals Joe 
Wheeler and the nephew of Robert E. 
Lee, Fitzhugh Lee, were in the U.S. 
Army during the Spanish-American 
War. If they were pardoned by the 
United States government and showed 
their loyalty, we can forgive them, too. 
The federal general that said in any 
future war he would like to have the 
descendants of the Confederate fight- 
ing man on his side, has [had them] in 
every war since then, and we have won 
them all except Vietnam, and we only 
gave up there to satisfy the bleeding 
hearts here at home. 
Max Yancey 
Smyrna, Georgia 


A Blend of Traditions 


I was much interested in Harold 
Holzer’s excellent articles in the No- 
vember issue. I was especially in- 
trigued by his discussion of Thanks- 
giving. 

The author was very correct in writ- 
ing that the 1621 festival at Plymouth 
is the “most celebrated and mythical 
feast in American history,” and has “as 
valid a claim as any to the title First 
Thanksgiving.” The latter could be at 
least partly explained by references to 
the Civil War, presidential references, 
and greeting card publicity. 

But it seems that the “first” Thanks- 
giving belongs to Berkeley Plantation 
in Virginia, celebrated on December 4, 
1619, under orders from the London 
Company “as a day of Thanksgiving 
to Almighty God.” Aside from the dif- 
ference of nearly two years, the famed 
Plymouth celebration was apparently 


a harvest festival of food and sports, 
and not a religious thanksgiving. 

In his second Thanksgiving Procla- 
mation on November 5, 1963, Presi- 
dent Kennedy made a reference “to our 
forefathers in Virginia and Massachu- 
setts,” partly in amends for ignoring 
Virginia in 1962. 

I know, of course, that the folklore 
of Plymouth will probably never be 
changed, but then the historical cir- 
cumstances are interesting. 

Louis Dorsey Clark 
History Department 

St. Paul’s School 
Brooklandville, Maryland 


For an excellent review of the varied 
roots to our Thanksgiving tradition, 
see the book Thanksgiving: An 
American Holiday, An American His- 
tory by Diana Kartar Appelbaum 
(Facts on File, 1985). Ed. 


A Matter of Attention 


I have been a subscriber to your maga- 
zine for about two years and am sorry 
that it has not been longer. I thoroughly 
enjoy the magazine. 

However, I found a gross error in the 
article entitled “A Record of Horrors” 
[June issue], concerning the Nuremberg 
trials....The text on page 43 de- 
scribed the courtroom scene depicted 
on pages 44 and 45. In particular, it 
states that “the surviving leaders of 
Nazi Germany sat facing the tribunal. 
U.S. military police, with gleaming 
white helmets and matching belts and 
gloves, stood at rigid attention guard- 
ing the defendants.” 

This is not correct. A soldier stand- 
ing at rigid attention is standing erect 
with hands at the side of the body and 
with the heels together. . . . The sol- 
diers in this photo are standing at pa- 
rade rest. That is standing erect with 
the hands clasped in the small of the 
back, with the feet (heels) twelve inches 
apart and feet pointing outward at a 
45-degree angle. 

Again let me compliment you on the 
fine magazine, and keep the historical 
articles coming. 

E.G. Byrne 
Junction City, Kansas 


American History Illustrated welcomes 
comments from our readers. While we 
endeavor to publish a representative 
sampling of this correspondence, we 
regret that limited space prevents us 
from printing every letter. Address cor- 
respondence to The Mailbox, American 
History Illustrated, Box 8200, Harris- 
burg, PA 17105. * 
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Eee PC You name it... we find it! 
Mf A. International Bookfinders, Inc. 
Pacific Palisades, CA 90272 


PO. Box 1- 


O MOVING? Please give six 
weeks notice. If calling, give your 
new address, plus account number 
and old address from label. If writ- 
ing, send address label and new ad- 
dress. 


DUPLICATE ISSUES? If call- 
ing, give address and account num- 
ber from both labels. If writing, send 
both labels. 


O TO RENEW: To avoid lapse in 
service, renew as early as possible. 
If calling give expiration date and 
account number from label. If writ- 
ing, send address label. 


О TO SUBSCRIBE: Allow six 
weeks for delivery of your first is- 
sue. 


ILLUSTRATED 


One year (10) issues, $18.00, 
outside the U.S., add $5.00. 


For questions regarding 
your subscription 


CALL TOLL FREE 
1-800-435-9610 


In Illinois call 


: 
| 1-800-892-0753 


AMERICAN HISTORY ILLUSTRATED 
SUBSCRIBER SERVICE CENTER 
Box 1776 
Mt. Morris, IL 61054 


RARE 1908 MAP 
OF GREAT EXPLORERS ROUTES 
ACROSS AMERICA 


All routes shown in full color 
23” x 32” 

Trace the paths of Daniel Boone, 
Lewis & Clark and 33 other principle 
explorers from 1501 to 1844 with this 
colorful map showing their exact routes 
and dates they were traveled. Authenti- 
cally reproduced on the finest quality 
parchment stock. This unique reproduc- 
tion captures every detail of the original 
and is ideal for display in home, office, 
or classroom. 

This historical map is available only 
through this offer and comes with a full 
money back gaurantee if not completely 
satisfied. 


Send check or money order for $19.95 
Postage paid to: 

HICKORY HILL PUBLISHERS 
221 Hickory Hill 
Matthews, N.C. 28105 
North Carolina residents add 90¢ sales tax. 
For Master Card / Visa 
Call 1-704-889-5602 


IS YOUR NAME HERE? 


ELOW are the names of some of the most distinguished American families. Our research staff has, over a period of years, 
completed a manuscript history of each of these families. If your surname is listed you should have your manuscript. We 


believe you will find it not only of keen interest, but a source of pride and satisfaction for yourself and your kinsmen. 


THESE FAMILY HISTORIES $30.00 EACH 


Each manuscript is a GENEALOGICAL and 
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AMMANN BARNET(T) BEN(T)Z BOOKER BROOKE CAHILL COE eee DALTON TEAKS FISK(E) 
NA BARNEY BERGEN BOON(E) BROOKS CAINE) COFFEY DAM(E)RON DUMAS FITCH 
BARNUM BERGIN BORDEN BROU CALDWELL CORE DAMM E ae 
NDERON BARR BERINGER BORN(E) BROUGHTON CALHOUN CORN DANA DUNS SU FITZ 
s BARRELL BERK(E)LEY BOSS(E) BRO(U)WER CALL à AN 
ANGEL(L) BARRETT. BERNARD BOSTON BROWN(E) CALLAHAN OCC INT NS DANFORD DUNHAM FITZHUGH P 
ANTHONY BARRINGER BERRY BOSTWICK BROWNELL CALLAWAY S p 
ANTRIM BAR(R)ON BERRYMAN BOSWELL BROWNING CALLENDER COGS WEEE, DANO DUNLAP FITZPATRICK 
APPLEBY BARROW(S) BERTRAM. BOSWORTH BROWNLEE CALLOWAY Eie BANNIO DUNTOR FLANO 
APPLEGATE BARRY BERTRAND BOTT(S) BROWNLEY CALVERT CONEY È DARBY BURNIN FLANDERS 
APPLETON BARTHOLOMEW BEST BOUCHER BROWNSON CAMERON COLDWELL DARLING DUREE) FLANIGAN 
ARCHER BARTLETT BETHUNE BOU(GH)TON BROYLES CAMPBELL COL(E)MAN DARLINGTON DUE EA FLE(I)S(C)HER 
ARCH()BALD BARTON BETTS BOULDIN BRUCE CAMP(E) HEMAN DURAND 50 
ARM(DSTEAD BARTOW BEVAN(S) BOURN(E) BRUEN CANFIELD COLLEY BARNA DURANT ETEMIMING 
ARMSTRONG  SASHORE BEVERLEY s BRUMBAUGH SANON COLLINS DARRA(G)H DURHAM FLINN A 
BEYER 5) BRUN(N)ER CANTRELL №09 
ARNDT. BASSET(T) BIBB BOWE(S) BRUNSON CAPEN COLSON DAR DURKIN ШЧЫП 
АКМЕТТ BA(DCHELDER BICKEL BOWIE BRUSH САРР(5) COLTON DAUGHERTY DUSTIN. FLORY. 
ARNOLD BA(T)CHELLER BICKFORD BOWKER BRYAN CARDWELL COLVER DAVENPORT DUTTON FI 
ARNOTT BA(T)CHELOR BICKLEY BOWLBY BRYANT CAR(E)Y COLVIN DAWE)Y ү, TOURNO 
ARROWSMITH BATEMAN BICKNELL BOWLER BRYCE CARGILL COLWELL DAVIDS; DE a OVERS) 
ARTHUR BATES BIDDLE BO(W)LES BRYER CARHART VIDIS) DWIGHT FLOYD 
ASBURY BATSON BIDWELL BOWLING BUCHANAN CARLE) COMETON sas DIES FLYNN 
ASHU) PATEN БОЕО, BOWMAN BUGHER CARL(E)TON COMSTOCK DAVI(E)S YEN MAN БОТЕН 
Rate) BATTLE(S) BIGGER(S) BOWSER BUCK CARLISLE CONANT DAWE(S) DYER Tee 
Мыз AE C NE M Оо От Шш Шы ш 
y 1 CARLYLE i 
ASTON — BAUGH BILLINGSLEY BOYD BUCKLEY CARMAN CONEY DAYTON DYRE КОККЕ. 
ATCHISON BAUGHMAN BILLINGTON BOYDEN BUCKMAN CARMICHAEL CONKLIN(G) DEAL EAD(E)S SORES 
ATHERTON BAUM BILLS) BOYES BUCKNAM CARNES CONLEY DEAN(E) EAGER BONTAINE 
ATKINS BAUMAN(N) BILLUPS B(O)YINGTON BUCKNER CARNEY CONN DEARBORN EAMERS ТЕШЕ 
ATKINSON BAXTER BINGHAM BOYLE(S) BUDD(E) CAROTHERS CONNELL DEARING EARLE) FORBES, 
ATWATER BAYLES(S) BINNS BOYNTON BUEL(L) CARPENTER CONNELLY DECKER(T) EARLE)Y FORCE 
ATWELL BAYLEY BIRCH BRAC(EXY) BUFFINGTON CARR CONNER DEE EAST FORE 
ATWILL BAYLIS(S) BIRD BRACKEN BUFORD CARRIER CONOVER EOR(EMAN 
ATWOOD BAYLOR BIRDSALL BRACKETT BULK(E)LEY CARRINGTON CONRAD BERING PAST ONE FORREST 
AUBR(E)Y BAYNE(S) BIRDSELL BRADBURN BULL CARROLL CONSTANTINE DEGRAFF EASTWOOD EORISTER! 
AUSTIN BEACH BISBEE BRADBURY BULLARD CARRUTHERS CONTEE DEHAVEN EATON EORSVRH(E) 
VERE CE SERA BISHOR BRADFORD BULLEN CARSON CONWAY DEKKER EBERHAR(D)T FORTE, 
ISSELL BRADLEY BULLOCH CARTER 
AVERY BEALE BIXBY BRADSHAW BULLOCK CARTWRIGHT COOKIE) DELANBY ECCLES FOULK(EXS) 
AYER) BEAM BLACKBURNE) — BRAGDON BUNCE CARVER MS Conta BEL? ECKLES FOWLER 
AYRES BE(A)MAN BLACKMAN BRAGG | BUNDE CASE DGE BELONG HN FOW(L)KES 
BABBITT BEANE) BLACKMORE BRAHAM BUNDY CASEY CO(O)MBS DEMING EDEN FOX 
BABCOCK BEAR BLACKSTONE BRAINARD BUNKER CASKEY COON(S) DEMPSEY EDES FOY 
BABER BEARD BLACKWELL BRAINERD BUNN CASKIE COOPER DENHAM EDGAR FRAME 
BACH(E) BEARDSLEY BLACKWOOD BRAME BUNNELL CASS COPE DENMAN E(D)GERTON FRANCE 
BACHMAN(N) BEASLEY BLADE(S) BRANCH BUNTIN CASSADY COPELAND DENNETT EDMONDS FRANCIS 
BACON BEASON BLAINE) BRAND BUNTON CASSEL(L) COPLEY DENN(E)Y EDMON(D)SON = FRANK(E) 
BADCOCK BEATON BLAIR BRAN(D)T BURBANK CASSIDY CORBETT DENNING EDMONSTON FRANKLIN 
BADGER BEATTIE BLAKE BRANHALL BURCH CASTLE CORBIN DENNIS EDMUNDS FRAN(DZ 
BADGLEY BEATTY BLAK(E)L(E)Y BRANNAN BURCHARD CASWELL CORDELL DEN(N)ISON EDSON FRASER 


FRAZEE 
FRAZER 
FREAR 
FRED(E)RICK 
FREELAND 
FREEMAN 
FREER 
FREES(E) 
FRENCH 
FREY 
FRIEND 
FRIES(E) 
FRISBIE 
FRISBY 
FROST 
FRY(E) 
FRYER 
FULCHER 
FULLER 
FULLERTON 
FULTON 
FUN(C)K(E: 
FUNK(E) 
FURMAN 
FYFE 

GAGE 
GAILLARD 
GAINES 
GALBRAITH 
GALBREATH 
GALE 
GALLA(G)HER 
GALUE) 
GALLOP 
GALLOWAY 
GALLUP 
GAMBLE 
GARARD 
GARBER 
GARD(I)NER 
GARFIELD 
GARLAND 
GARNER 
GARNETT) 
GARRETT 
GARRISON 
GARTH 
GARVEY 
GARVIN 
GARY 
GASKINS 
GASTON 
GATES 
GA(U)LT 
GAY 


GERHAR(DXT) 
GERMAN 
GERRY 
GIBBON(S) 
GIBBS 
GIBSON 
GIDDINGS 
GIFFORD 
GILBERT 
GILCHRIST 


GILLESPIE 
GILLET(TXE) 
GILL()AM 
GILLUE)S 
GILLMAN 
GILMER 
GILMORE 
GILMOUR 
GILPIN 
GILSON 
GIRARD 
GIVEN 
GLADDEN 
GLAD(D)ING 
GLASCOTT 
GLASGOW 
GLASS 
GLAS(S)COCK 
GLEASON 
GLEESON 
GLEN(N) 
GLIDDEN 
GLOVER 
GLYNN 
GOBLE 
GODDARD 
GODFREY 
GOFF(E) 
GOLDING 
GOLDSBOROUGH 
GOLDSMITH 
GOOCH 
GOODALL 
GOODE) 
GOODELL 
GOODENOUGH 
GOOD(E)NOW 
GOODIN(G) 
GOODMAN 
GOODRICH 
GOODRIDGE 
GO(O)DWIN 
GOODYEAR 
GORDON 
GORE 
GORHAM 
GORTON 
GOSS(E) 
GOUGH 
GOULD 
GOULDING 
GOVER 
GOWER 


СКЕЕЦЕ)Ү 
GREEN(E) 
GREENHALGH 
GREENLEAF 
GREENLEE 
GREENOUGH 
GREENWELL 
GREENWOOD 
GREER 
GREGG 
GREGORY 
GRESHAM 
GREY 


GRIDLEY 
GRIER 
GRIFFEN 
GRIFFITH 
GRIGG(S) 
GRIGSBY 
GRIMES 
GRINDLE 
GRINNELL 
GRISWOLD 
GROS(S)E 
GROSVENOR 
GROTE 
GROUT 
GROVE 
GROVER 
GROVES 
GROW 
GRUB(B)E 
GRUBB(S) 
GRYMES 
GU(E)NT(H)ER 
GUEST 
GUILD 
GUILE 
GUION 


HADLEY 
HA(E)GER 
HAF(F)NER 
HAGAN 
HAGEMAN(N) 
HAGEN 
HAGERMAN(N) 
HAGGARD 
HAGUE 
HAHN 
HAIG(H) 
HAINES 
HAIR(E) 
HAIRSTON 
HALE 

HALL 
HALLAM 
HALLECK 
HALLENBECK 
HALLET(T) 
HALLEY 
HALLIDAY 
HALLOCK 
HALLOWELL 
HALSEY 
HALSTE(A)D 
HAMER 
HAMILL 
HAMILTON 


HAM(M)EL 
HAMMETT 
HAMMOND 
HAMPTON 
HANCE 
HANCOCK 


HAND 
HAN(D)LEY 
HANDY 
HANEY 
HANK(EHS) 


HANKIN(S) 
HANMER 


HANNA(H) 
HANNAY 
HANSEN 
HANSON 
HARBAUGH 
HARDEN 
HARDIE 
HARD(I)MAN 
HARDIN 
HARDING 
HARDWICK(E) 
HARDY 
HARE 
HARGR(E)AVE(S) 
HARING 
HARKNESS 
HARLAN 
HARLEY 
HARLOW 
HARMAN 
HARMER 
HARMON 
HARPER 
HARRIMAN. 
HARRINGTON 
HARRIS 
HARRISON 
HAR(R)OLD 
HARRY 
HART 
HARTLEY 
HARTSHORN(E) 
HARTWELL 
HARVEY 
HARWOOD 
HASBROUCK 
HASKELL 
HASKIN(S) 
HASSARD 
HASTINGS 
HATCH 
HATCHER 
HATCHETT 
HATFIELD 
HATHAWAY 
HATTON 
HAUS(E)MAN(N) 
HAUSER 
HAVILAND 
HAWES 
HAWK(EXS) 
HAWKINS 
HAWLEY 
HAWORTH 
HAWTHORNE 


HAZ(Z)JARD 
HEAD 


HEADLEY 
HEALD 
H(E)AL(E)Y 
HEARD 
HEARN(E) 
НЕ, 


HEGEMAN 


HENDERSON 


HEN(D)LEY 
HENDRICK(S) 
HENDRIX 


HER(R)ING 
HERRINGTON 
HER(R)ON 
HERSEY 
HERSHEY 
HESS(E) 
HEWES 
HEWETT 
HEWITT 
HEWLETT 
HEYMAN 
HEYWOOD 
HIATT 
HIBBARD 
HIBBERT 
HICKEY 
HICKMAN 
HICKOK 
HICKS, 
HIGDON 
HIGGINBOTHAM 
HIGGINS 
HIGHLAND 
HIGHT. 
HIGLEY 
HILDRETH 
HILLIARD 
HILLIER 
HILLMAN 
HILLS) 
HILLYER 
HILTON 
HIN(C)KLEY 
HIND(S) 
HINE(S) 
HINKLE 
HINMAN 
HINTON 


HITCH 
HITCHCOCK 
HITE 

HOAG 
HOAGLAND 


HODGE(S) 
HODGKINS 
HODGSON 
HOFF 
HOF(F)MAN(N) 


HOLBROOK 
HOLCOMB(E) 
HOLDEN 

HOLDER 
HOLLAND 
HOLLENBECK 
HOLL(E)Y 
HOLLIDAY 
HOLLIN(G)SHEAD 
HOLLINGSWORTH 
HOLLIS 
HOLLISTER 
HOLLOWAY 
HOLLOWELL 
HOLMAN 


HORS(L)EY 
HORTON 
HOSKIN(S) 
HOSMER 
HOTCHKISS 
HOUGH 
HOUGHTON 
HOUSE 
HOUSEMANN 
HOUSER 
H(O)USTON 
HOWARD 
HOW(E) 
HOWELL 
HOWES 
HOWLAND 
HOWLETT 
HOY(E) 
HOYT 
HUBBARD 
HUBBELL 
HUBER 
HUBERT 


HUCK 
HUDDLESTON 
HUDGINS 
HUDSON 
HUFF 
HUGGINS 
HUGHES 

HULL 
HUME(S) 
HUMPHREY(S) 
HUMPHRIES 
HUNDLEY 
HUNGERFORD 
HUNT 
HUNTER 
HUNTINGTON 
HUNTLEY 
HURD 
HU(R)LBU(R)T 
HURLEY 
HURST 
HUSBAND(S) 
HUSSEY 
HUTCHE(R)SON 
HUTCHIN(G)S 
HUTCHI(N)SON 
HUTTER 


INGALUS) KRAUSE 
INGE KRAUS(S) 
INGERSOLL KUHN(S) 
INGHAM KULP 
INGLIS KUNKEL 
INGRA(HAM KURTZ 
INNES KYLE 
INNIS LAC(E)Y 
IRBY LADD 
IRELAND LAFFERTY 
LAFORGE 
IRVINE) LAIRD 
IRVING LAKE 
IRWIN LAMB 
ISAAC(S) LAMBERT 
ISBELL LAMONT 
ISHAM LAM(P)KIN 
IVES LAMSON 
Mia LANCASTER 
LANCE 
JACKMAN LANIXE) 
AGE LANDER(S) 
LANDES 
JACOBS) LANDIS 
JACOUES LANDON 
JA(E)GER UOS 
JAMES АМЕ 
JAMUME)SON  TANGDON 
АНЕС LANGFORD 
JANS(S)EN TANGRAM 
JAQUES LANGLEY 
ASA LANGSTON 
Tees LANGTRY 
JARVIS LANHAM 
JAY(E) PANIER 
JEFF(EJRIES LAN(N)ING 
JEFFERSON АРКАМ 
JEFFERY(S) SORTE 
UEEBREN(S) LARKIN(S) 
JEN(C)K(E)S LARNED 
JENKIN(S) PARUE 
JENN(E)Y LASHER 
JENNINGS DE 
TAE LATHROP 
JESSI LATIMER 
JEWELL LAUDE) 
ul. LAUER 
yaa LAUGHTON 
LAVENDER 
JOHN(S) LAWLER 
JOHNSON AW 
JOHNSTONE)  LAWLONCE 
JOINER RW 
JOLL(E)Y CN 
JOLLIFFE LAWTON 
JONES 
JORDAN EAWMER’ 
КИМ Nan 
JOSLYN DAYTON 
novar LEACH 
TERRE LEADBETTER 
LEAR 
UDO LEARNED 
Е LEARY 
JUDSON LEATHERMAN 
JUDY S LEATHERS 
ИЮ AEK 
КАЛЕ LECOM(P)TE 
ADNE) LECONTE 
KAISER LEDBETTER 
KATES LEE 
KAVANA(UGH LEECH 
FOND LEEMAN 
KEARNEY HEBER’ 
SARNE LEESON 
FEAT LEFEVOUR 
KEELER LEFTWICH 
KEELING CEGGETT 
KEENAN LEHMAN(N) 
KEEN) LEIGH 
KEENEY LEIGHTON 
KEEP LEITH 
KEHOE LEITNER 
KEIL LELAND 
Ыы XN 
кшк HENS 
КЕРМЕ LENNON 
OGG LEN(N)OX 
KELSEY END 
KELSO LEN(DZ 
KEMP(E) LENZ 
KEMPER LEONARD 
KENDALL БЕКЕ 
LEROY 
KENDRICK БЕБЕК 
KENNARD LESLIE 
KENNEDY LESTER 
KENN(E)Y LEVER 
KENNON LEVIS 
KENT LEVITT 
KENYON КЕЗДЕ 
KEO(U)GH EY 
КЕНИ LIDDELL 
KERNS LIDDLE 
KERN LIGGETT 
KERSHAW ШОТ 
KERHA LIGHTFOOT 
LIGHTNER 
KETCHAM И 
RENES LILLIE 
Revels INR 
KEYSER ST 
KIDOA LINDLEY 
KILBO(U)RN(E) LINDSAY 
KILBURN TINE! 
KILGORE ING: 
AA LINK(E) 
LINN(E) 
KILMER LINTON 
KILPATRICK STON ory 
KIMBALL BBL 
KIMBERLY 
LISLE 
KIMBLE LISTER 
KINCADE LITCHFIELD 
KINCAID LITTELL 
KINCHELOE LITTLE 
KINDER 
LITTLEFIELD 
KAS LITTLETON 
; LIVINGSTON 
KINGSBURY ULEWELLYN 
KINGSLEY LLOYD 
KINGSTON LOCK(E 
KINKADE LOCKETT 
KINKAID LOCKHART 
KINKEAD LOCKWOOD 
KINNEY LODGE 
KINSELLA LOGAN 
KINSLEY LOHMAN(N) 
KIPP LOMAS 
KIRBY LOMAX 
KIRK 
KIRKHAM SO DONE 
KIRKLAND LONG 
KIRKPATRICK LONGLEY 
KIRKWOOD LOOMIS 
KIRWAN LOONEY 
KISER LORD 
KITCHEN LOTHROP 
KITCHIN LOTT 
KITTLE LOUDEN 
KITTREDGE LOUDON 
KLINE LOUNSBURY 
KNAPP LOVE 
KNICKERBOCKER LOVEJOY 
KNIGHT LOVELACE 
KNIGHTON LOVELL 
KNOTT(S) TOETU 
KNOWLES LOVING 
KNOWLTON LOWDEN 
KNOX LOW(E) 
KOLB LOWELL 
KRAMER LOWERY 


LOWR(E)Y 
LOWTHER 


LUKEN(S) 
LUM(B) 
LUMLEY 
LUMPKIN 
LUND 
LUNDY 
LUNSFORD 
LUNT 


LUSK 

LUTHER 

LUTZ 

LYFORD 
LYLE(S) 
LYMAN 

LYNCH 
LYND(E) 

LYNE 

LYNNE) 

LYON 

LYONS 

MAAS 

MABEE 

MABIE 
MABR(E)Y 
M(A)CARTHUR 
MACAULAY 
M(A)CCLINTOCK 
M(A)CCORKLE 
M(A)CDONALD 
M(A)DOUGAL(L) 
M(A)CFADDEN 
M(A)CFARLAND 
M(A)CFARLANE 
M(A)CGREGOR 
MACIE 

MACK 
M(A)CKAY 
M(A)CKENZIE 
M(A)CKINNON 
M(A)CLAREN 
M(A)CLAUGHLIN 
M(A)CLEAN 
M(A)CLEOD 
M(A)CMAHON 
M(A)CMANUS, 
M(A)CMILLAN 
M(A)CMULLEN 
M(A)CMURRAY 
M(A)CNAB(B) 
M(A)CNAMARA 
MACON 
M(A)CPHERSON 
M(A)CRAE 
M(A)CVEIGH 
MADDEN 
MADDOCK 
MADDOX 
MADDUX 
MADER 


MADISON 
MAGEE 
MAGILL 
MAGDON 
MAGRUDER 
MAGUIRE 
MAGY 
MAHER 
MAHON 
МАНОМЕ)Ү 
MAIN 
MAITLAND 


MALLORY 
MAL(L)OY 
MALONELY) 
MANCHESTER 
MANDEVILLE 
MANEY 
MANL(E)Y 
MANN 
MANNING 
MANSELL 
MANSFIELD 
MANSON 
MAPES 
MAPLE(S) 
MAR(A)BLE 
MARBURY 
MARCH 
MARCHANT 
MARCY 
MARDEN 


MARSHALL 
MARSTON 
MARTIN 
MARVEL 
MARVIN 
MASON 
MASSEY 
MASSIE 
MASTER(S) 
MASTERSON 
MATHER 
MATHE(W)SON 
MAT(TXE)SON 
MAT(T)HEW(S) 
МАТТОСК5 
МАТТОХ 
MAUPIN 
MAXCY 
MAXEY 
MACFIELD 
MAX(S)ON 
MAXWELL 
MAY 
MAYBERRY 
MAYER 
MAY(E)S 
MAYHEW 
MAYNARD 
MAYO 
MCADAM(S) 
FEE 


MCALLISTER 
MCALPIN(E) 
MCAVOY 
MCBRIDE 
MCCABE 
MCCALL 
MCCALLUM 
MCCART(H)Y 
MCCLAIN 
MCCLELLAN(D) 
MCCLINTIC 
MCCLOUD 
MCCLUNG 
MCCLURE 
MCCOLLUM 
MCCORD 
MCCORMACK 
MCCORMICK 


MCCREADY 
MCCREARY 
MCCREERY 


MCCRORY 
MCCUE 
MCCUEN 
MCCULLOUCH 
MCCULLOUGH 
MCCUNE 
MCCURDY 
MCCUTCHEON 


MCDANIEL{S) 
MCDERMOTT 
MCDONOUGH 
MCDOWELL 
MCELROY 
MCEVOY 
MCEWAN 
MCEWEN 
MCGEE 
MCG(E)HEE 
MCGHIE 
MCGILL 
MCGINNIS 
MCGOWAN 
MCGOWEN 
MCGRATH 
MCGRAW 
MCGREW 
MCGRUDER 
MCGUIRE 
MCHENRY 
MCHUGH 
MCILVAIN(E) 
MCINTIRE 
MCINTOSH 
MCINTYRE 
MCKEAN 
MCKEE 


MCKEEN 
MCKENNA 
MCKIM 
MCKINLAY 
MCKINLEY 
MCKINNEY 
MCKINNON 
MCKINSTRY 
MCLAIN 
MCLANE 
MCLELLAN 
MCMASTER(S) 
MCNAIR 
MCNALLY 
MCNAUGHTON 
MCNEAL 
MCNEIL(L) 
MCNULTY 
MCNUTT 
MCQUEEN 
MCSWEENEY 
MCVAY 
MCVEY 
MCVICKAR 
MCVICKER 
MEACHAM 
MEAD(E) 
MEADOW(S) 
MEANS 
MEARS 
MEEKER 
MEEK(S) 
MEERS 
MEIGS 
MELCHER 
MELCHIOR 
MELLEN 


MELTON 
MELVILLE 
MELVIN 
MENDENHALL 
MERCIER 
MEREDITH 
MER(R)IAM 
MERRICK 
MERRILL 
MERRIMAN 
MERRITT 
MERRY 
MESSENGER 
MESSER 
MESSINGER 
METCALF(E) 
MEYER(S) 
MICHAEL 
MICKLE 
MIDDLETON 
MILES 
MILLAR 
MILLARD 
MILLER 
MILLET(T) 
MILLIGAN 
MILLIKEN 
MILLS 
MILNER 
MILTON 
MINER 
MINOR 
MINTER 
MITCHELL) 
MITTEN 
MITTON 
MINER 
MINOR 
MINTER 
MITCHEUL) 
MITTEN 
MITTON 
MOBERL(E)Y 
MOBLEY 
MOCK 
MOFFAT(T) 
MOFFETT 
MOFFITT 
MOHR 
MOHU. 
MOLLOY 
MOLONEY 
MOLYNE(A)UX 
MONK 
MONROE 
MONSON 
MONTAGUE 
MONTEITH 
MONTGOMERY 
MOODY 
MOON(E) 
MOONEY 
MO(O)RE 
MO(O)R(E)HOUSE 
MOORHEAD 
MO(O)RMAN 
MOREY 
MORGAN 
MORIARTY 
MORLEY 
MORRELL 
MORRILL 
MORRIS 
MORRISON 


MORTIMER 
MORTON 
MOS(E)LEY 


MOS(I)ER 
MOSS(E) 
MOTHERSHEAD 
MOTLEY 

MOTT 
MOULTON 
MOWER 
MOWRY 
MOYER 
MU(E)LLER 


MULLEN 
MULEIGAN 
MULLIN(S) 


MULLOY 


MUNSON 
MURCHISON 
MURDOCH 
MURDOCK 
MURPHY 
MURRAY 
MUSE 
MUSSELMAN 
MYER(S) 
MYLES 
NAGEL 
NAGLE 
NANCE 
NAPIER 
NASH 
NASON 
NAYLOR 
NEALE) 
NEAL(LXE)Y 
NEEDHAM 
NEFF 
NEIUL) 
NE(I)LSON 
NESBIT 
NETTLETON 
NEUMAN 
NEVILLE 
NEVINS 
NEVIUS 
NEWBERRY 
NEWBY 
NEWCOMB 
NEWELL 
NEWHALL 
NEWKIRK 
NEWLAND 
NEWLIN 
NEWMAN 
NEWTON 
NICHOLAS 
NICHOL{L)S 
NICHOLSON 
NICKERSON 
NIGHTINGALE 
NILES 
NISBET 
NIXON 
NOBLE 
NOEL 
NOLAN 
NORMAN 
NORRIS 
NORTH 
NORTHROP 
NORTHRUP 
NORTON 
NORWOOD 
NOTT 
NOTTINGHAM 
NOWELL 
NOYES 
NUGENT 
NUNN) 
NUTT 

NYE 
O'BRIAN 
O'BRYAN 
O'CONNOR 
O'HAIR 
O'HARA 
O'HARE 
O'LEARY 
ONEAL 
O'NEIL(L) 
O'ROURKE 
OSULLIVAN 
OAK(E)S 
OAKLEY 
OATES 
ODELL 
OGDEN 
OGILVIE 
OGLE 
OGLESBY 
OLCOTT 
OLDHAM 
OLDS 
OLIVER 


OLMSTE(A)D 
OLNEY 


OSGOOD 


OVERTON 
OWEN(S) 
PACE 
PACK 
PACKARD 
PACKER 
PADDOCK 
PADGETT 
PAGE 
PAIGE 
PAIN(E 
PAINTER 
PALMER 
PANNELL 
PARDEE 
PARDOE 
PARHAM 
PARKER 
PARK(EXS) 
PARKHURST 
PARKINSON 
PARKMAN. 
PARMELEE 
PARNELL 
PARR 
PAR(R)IS 
PAR(R)ISH 
PARROTT. 
PARRY 
PARSONS 
PARTRIDGE 


PAT(T)ON 
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Ford’s Theatre 


Continued from page 19. 


swollen leg the morning after the assassination). In 1940, 
John T. Ford’s grandson donated another important ar- 
tifact to the museum — the door to the old state box. It 
still contained a small spy-hole that Booth had appar- 
ently bored in it the afternoon of the performance, so 
that he could look into the presidential box without him- 
self being observed. (Years later, Frank Ford, son of 
Harry Ford, claimed that his father had the hole made 
so that police officer Parker could look in on the presi- 
dent without disturbing him.) 

But preservationists were still not satisfied with Ford’s 
Theatre. After World War II, many purists began cam- 
paigning for the restoration of the theatre to its original 
appearance on the night of Lincoln’s assassination. 
Finally, in 1960, initial financing was authorized, and in 
1964 Congress appropriated $2.1 million. Over the next 
three years the theatre was entirely rebuilt, including the 
state box, complete with the original sofa, replicas of 
President and Mrs. Lincoln’s chairs, and the actual 
engraved portrait of Washington that hung from the bal- 
ustrade that fateful evening. 

Although the second balcony (known as the Family 
Circle in the days when unreserved seats there cost 
twenty-five cents) is closed to the public, the rest of the 
theatre is again open, and for the past eighteen years it 
has featured live stage productions. Actress Helen Hayes 
and some twenty-five other noted figures from the stage 
gave the first gala performance there in January 1968. 

Since then, three presidents have attended perform- 
ances at Ford’s: President Gerald R. Ford was first, fol- 
lowed by President Jimmy Carter; and the Reagans have 
attended four times. Another longstanding precedent 
was shattered when British actor Roy Dotrice performed 
Herbert Mitgang’s one-character play, Mr. Lincoln, at 
Ford’s. Taped for public television, the production in- 
cluded a moving moment when Dotrice paused to gaze 
toward the always-lighted state box — a rare moment that 
transcended the theatrical. But some traditions persist. 
When, for example, plans were announced to bring a 
one-man play about John Wilkes Booth to Ford's, some 
of Washington's leading arts patrons objected, and the 
engagement was cancelled. 


RU of the Petersen House began in 1932, 
once the Oldroyd collection had been shipped 
across the street to the theatre. Built by German tailor 
William Petersen in 1849, the three-story brick structure 
remained in his family until 1878, when it was sold to 
Louis Schade for $4,500. Editor of the Washington Sen- 
tinel, Schade tried to operate his newspaper out of the 
building. Although the historic structure was then un- 
marked, its occupants found that visitors were contin- 
ually stopping, asking for a chance to view the bedroom 
where Lincoln had died. : 

Using period illustrations and diagrams, five women’s 
patriotic organizations sponsored the initial renovation. 
A second rehabilitation of the house began in 1959. 
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Finally, yet another restoration took place between 
1978 and 1980. After exhaustive research, the govern- 
ment ordered repair of both interior and exterior dam- 
age, paint analysis to determine the true color of the 
woodwork in 1865, and a new set of wallpaper for the 
death room, matched to the sole known period photo- 
graph of the chamber. Authenticity was given top prior- 
ity: when, for example, it was learned that the back 
room, long decorated as a parlor, had in reality been 
another bedroom in April 1865, the period sofa that had 
been there for generations was removed — even though it 
had once been in the Lincoln home in Springfield. 

The Lincoln death bed is not at Petersen's—it is at the 
Chicago Historical Society — but the bloodstained pillow 
and pillow case remain ina glass box, and an old engrav- 
ing of Rosa Bonheur's Horse Fair hangs on the death 
room wall as one did in 1865. There is no denying the 
overwhelming cumulative effect of the modern visitor’s 
trip up the winding front staircase, through the little 
house, and into the tiny bedroom where the leaders of 
government filed in and out the night of April 14 to pay 
their last respects to the dying president. There is no 
shrine quite like it anywhere else in America. 

Nor are there many Lincoln collections with quite the 
range of original memorabilia to be found today in the 
Ford’s Theatre basement museum. While five thousand 
items remain in storage, the cream of the collection is on 
view, including the Booth pistol— “the one thing that 
everyone wants to see,” according to National Park Ser- 
vice museum technician Frank Hebblethwaite. 

Other items around the crescent-shaped display area 
review most aspects of Lincoln’s life. A redesign of this 
space, too, is underway. The anticipated renovation — 
yet another step in the long evolution of the historic 
theatre — will finally change the museum's emphasis to 
Lincoln's last hours at Ford's and the Petersen House. 

“This place seems to represent to people the culmina- 
tion of a great story,” says Hebblethwaite. “It’s here not 
because it represents a death, but also the end of a spe- 
cial life. The real reason for our being here and telling 
this story is because of who the story is about. A great 
American story requires a great American.” Half a mil- 
lion visitors a year make the pilgrimage to Ford’s 
Theatre to experience that story. 

The train that bore Lincoln’s remains back to Spring- 
field left Washington in late April 1865. But in a remark- 
able way—through this living theatre and mournful 
presidential box, its superb artifacts, and the deeply 
moving simplicity of the house across the street — Lin- 
coln lives forever on Tenth Street in downtown Washing- 
ton, even if only for the last, precious and tragic hours 
of his great life. x 


Harold Holzer, a frequent contributor to this magazine, also 
works in public relations in the New York state government. 
He is coauthor of The Lincoln Image: Abraham Lincoln and 
the Popular Print (Scribners, 1984). 
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the theatre to the William Petersen 
house across the street, where he 
could be placed on a bed. T.C. 
Gourlay was one of those men. 

For John Matthews, the attack on 
Lincoln and the news that John 
Wilkes Booth was the apparent as- 
sassin had special, dreadful mean- 
ing. With his thoughts riveted on his 
afternoon encounter with Booth, 
and on the letter he now carried in 
his coat pocket, Matthews hurried to 
his boarding house room and tore 
open the envelope. According to 
later testimony, the three-page letter 
incriminated Booth and three others 
in the conspiracy. Its exact contents 
will never be known, for the terrified 
actor burned the letter after reading 
it. 


n April 15, black crepe marked 
Ford’s Theatre as a house of 
mourning. Grim soldiers guarded 
each exit. Costumes from the pre- 
vious night had been confiscated by 
-authorities. Long questioning of 
witnesses began. Eventually the 
whole cast of Our American Cousin 
was ordered to perform the play in 
street clothes for men from the 
Secret Service and the War Depart- 
ment. Finally all charges of conspir- 
acy against the actors were dropped. 
Ford’s Theatre was closed. It would 


Suggested additional reading: Twenty 
Days by Dorothy Meserve Kunhardt and 
Philip В. Kunhardt, Jr. (Harper & Row, 
1965; and Newcastle, 1985). 


not serve again as a theatre for over 
a hundred years. 


hat happened to Laura 

Keene, William Withers, Jr., 

the Gourlays, and John Matthews 
after Lincoln’s assassination closed 
the stage curtain at Ford’s Theatre? 

Laura Keene’s career soon began 
to diminish. Only eight years later, 
on November 4, 1873, she died in 
Montclair, New Jersey. At her death 
Laura was forty-seven years old, and 
the illusion of youth had faded. 

Eleven days after the assassina- 
tion, Jeannie Gourlay and William 
Withers, Jr., were married. Their 
union was short-lived, however, and 
in 1868 Jeannie wed a fellow actor, 
Robert Struthers, who later became 
her manager. Although she ap- 
peared only briefly on stage in 
Washington, D.C., following that 
final performance at Ford’s, Jeannie 
did act for several more years in New 
York and London. She died in 1928 
at the age of eighty-three. 

Billy Withers never remarried. He 
died in his mid-seventies, paralyzed, 
in a Home for Incurables in Wake- 
field, the Bronx, New York. His 
prized possession had been his 
Stradivarius violin. 

Maggie Gourlay soon left the 
stage, and records show that she and 
actor H.C. Matthews declared their 
intent to wed by signing the Mar- 
riage Book of the District of Colum- 
bia on February 24, 1867. [Before 
1870, signing a marriage book was 


the equivalent of obtaining a 
license.] Not recorded is why they 
never married. On September 27, 
1867, she wed a W.D. Shields in- 
stead. A year later she died in child- 
birth. 

Thomas Cameron Gourlay let his 
theatre career phase down, and 
eventually retired to his farm in 
Lumberland, upstate New York. In 
1880 Margaret Kay, his wife of 
nearly forty years, died. A year later 
T.C. wed Lavinia Berner. At his 
death in 1885, however, Gourlay was 
buried beside Margaret in the Actors 
Plot in Cypress Hills Cemetery, 
Brooklyn, New York. 

And John Matthews, who had re- 
ceived and then destroyed Booth's 
incriminating letter, was so shocked 
by his involvement with the assassi- 
nation, however peripheral, that a 
“gloom cast over his mind." Not 
until two years later, as a witness at 
the trial of John Surratt, would he 
disclose having received the letter. 
Matthews soon retired from the 
stage and devoted much of his life to 
charitable works, such as the Actor's 
Fund Society. He died on January 8, 
1905. * 


Free lance writer Jean Sturm, a former 
public school music teacher, resides in 
Concord, California. 

The author wishes to acknowledge the 
generous assistance of William T. Gour- 
lay, who made Gourlay family records 
available during the preparation of this 
article. 
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Testaments to the Past 


COURTESY OF NATIONAL PARK SERVICE, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Ford’s Theatre 


by Harold Holzer 


arly on the morning of June 9, 1893, employees 

of the U.S. War Department’s Records & Pension 

Bureau reported for work as usual at their three- 
story office and storage building in downtown Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

For some time previous, construction workers had 
been burrowing in the basement of the building, prepar- 
ing for the installation of an electrical plant. Unbe- 
knownst to them and the occupants of the offices above, 
the excavation work was fatally weakening the struc- 
ture’s foundation. 

Later that morning, without warning, all three floors 
suddenly collapsed, sending desks, heavy file cabinets, 
partitions, and the terrified workers themselves crashing 
down into the basement. The catastrophe claimed the 
lives of twenty-two workers and injured sixty-eight 
others. For the second time in half a century, the 
most infamous building in the nation’s capital—Ford’s 
Theatre — had become the scene of a tragedy. 
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While crowds watch from the opposite sidewalk, rescue 
workers clear rubble from the collapsed interior 

of the U.S. War Department’s Records & Pension Bureau 
at 511 Tenth Street, Washington, DC, on June 9, 

1893. Twenty-two occupants died in the catastrophe, 
caused when basement excavation work weakened 

the structure. 


wenty-eight years earlier, of course, on April 14, 

1865, President Abraham Lincoln had been shot 
here by actor John Wilkes Booth. By its association with 
this national calamity, Ford’s Theatre was doomed to 
share in its notoriety. 

Almost as soon as Lincoln fell, grieving witnesses, 
venting their anger and shock, threatened to burn down 
the ill-starred theatre. The War Department immediately 
posted guards outside the entrances, and further stage 
productions were quickly canceled. 


BROWN BROTHERS, STERLING, PENNSYLVANIA 


Twice haunted by tragedy, this Washington landmark 
endures today both as a memorial to the end of a special life 
and as a showcase for contemporary American theatre. 


Three months after Lincoln’s death, the theatre’s 
owner, John T. Ford, advertised a planned reopening. 
But a public outcry ensued, and once again the War 
Department took charge, this time ordering that Ford’s 
Theatre be shut down permanently. Ford, convinced that 
he was being unfairly penalized for a tragedy he had 
nothing to do with, threatened legal action. To prevent 
further controversy, the War Department proposed to 
rent the building for $1,500 monthly, with an option to 
purchase it for $100,000 within a year. In 1866 Congress 
appropriated the funds to close the deal, and Ford was 
paid off. Ford's Theatre became the property of the U.S. 
Government. 

Almost immediately, the War Department contracted 
for the conversion of the building into government 
offices. Construction workers took apart the stage on 
which actor Harry Hawk had spoken the last words the 
martyred Lincoln ever heard. They dismantled the bal- 
conies along which assassin John Wilkes Booth had 


Twenty-eight years before the scene pictured on the 
opposite page, Army sentries stand guard outside the 
same building, then Ford’s Theatre, after President 
Abraham Lincoln was assassinated there by actor John 
Wilkes Booth. The building’s unfortunate connec- 
tion with this tragedy doomed it as a theatre, and in 
1866 the government purchased it. Not until 1968 
would it again serve as a playhouse. 


crept on his way to the box where the Lincolns sat. And 
they removed the stage boxes themselves, including the 
опе at stage left from which the president had been hap- 
pily viewing the comedy performance at the moment 
Booth struck him down. 

With the theatre completely gutted and every vestige 
of the tragedy removed, workers then installed three 
floors to create the new Records & Pension Bureau head- 
quarters. By about the first. anniversary of Lincoln’s 
murder, government workers were moving in. An Army 
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medical museum was installed on the top floor a year 
later, and remained on the site until 1887. Then came the 
calamity of 1893, leaving the building a wretched shell. 

For generations afterward, America did not know pre- 
cisely what to do with Ford’s. It was too important as a 
historical relic to tear down, but apparently too cursed 
to again inhabit. Its subsequent evolution into the Ford’s 
Theatre that visitors encounter today—a faithfully re- 
created playhouse where productions are staged as rou- 
tinely as they were in the 1860s — has consequently been 
slow and painstaking. 

This reborn Ford's Theatre is unique: a living arts 
center as well as a historic shrine, and probably the only 
site in the country preserved to freeze the. moment of a 
devastating act of terrorism. 

But more importantly, it is a memorial to the Lincoln 
of April 1865: the great conciliator who a month earlier 
had used his second inaugural address to ask for a peace 
"with malice toward none, with charity for all"; the man 
who had greeted the news of Lee's surrender not with 
vindictiveness, but with relief and “gladness of heart"; 
the man who, only five days after Appomattox, would 
be cut down, as Herman Melville would write, *in his 
prime of clemency and calm —/ when with yearning he 
was filled/ To redeem the evil-willed. .. ." 


he Ford's Theatre of Lincoln's assassination was 

actually the second theatre John T. Ford built in the 
nation's capital. Beginning in 1833, the Tenth Street site 
on which both would stand was occupied by the First 
Baptist Church of Washington. Its congregation wor- 
shipped here until 1859, when the church merged vith 
another and moved to a new headquarters. John T. 
Ford, a successful Baltimore and Philadelphia theatrical 
impresario who desired to expand into the capital, leased 
the church, remodeled it, and opened it as a musical 
theatre on December 10, 1861. 

Ford later decided that the hasty renovation had been 
inadequate. He closed the theatre's doors in early 1862, 
had the building converted into a legitimate house, and 
reopened it as *Ford's Atheneum" later that season. But 
on December 30, 1862, a fire completely destroyed the 
structure. 

Not to be deterred, Ford quickly launched plans to 


Ghostly apparition —a sentry blurred by a long time 
exposure — stands vigil outside the hallway leading 

to the box earlier occupied by President and Mrs. 
Lincoln and two guests during the April 14, 1865 
performance of Our American Cousin. Slipping into 
the unguarded passage during the third act, John 
Wilkes Booth blocked the door shut, entered the box, 
and fired a single shot from a derringer into the 

back of the president's head. Leaping from the box to 
the stage twelve feet below, Booth apparently caught 

a spur оп a Treasury flag (seen here above an engraved 
portrait of Washington), losing his balance and 
breaking a bone in his left leg. This photograph was 
probably made a day or two after the assassination. 


replace the ruin with a larger, more modern playhouse. 
He oversaw the cornerstone-laying on February 28, 
1863. The new building was acclaimed as one of the 
most imposing theatres in the city. Its design, by archi- 
tect James Gifford, provided for about 900 individual, 
cane-backed seats, 421 of which were in the dress circle. 
An added attraction was that the orchestra and balcony 
sections sloped downward to afford a better view of the 
actors. And, of course, the house featured eight private 
boxes, four on either side of the stage, with two upper 
and two lower ones on each wing. 

The new theatre opened officially on August 27, 1863, 
with a gala presentation of The Naiad Queen. From that 
night until the night of Lincoln’s murder, the lights 
burned brightly at Ford’s. 

The president himself was a familiar figure in the 
audience at Ford’s: Lincoln attended nine performances 
in all. He saw Fanchon the Cricket there in October 
1863, and in December viewed three Shakespearean 
plays in a single week—one performance of Merry 
Wives of Windsor and two of Henry IV, the latter prin- 
cipally to watch noted character actor James Hackett 
play Falstaff. The president went to Ford’s three times in 
1864, twice for concerts and once, on April 8, to see 
_ King Lear starring Edwin Forrest. Most interesting from 
a historical perspective, in November 1863 (ten days be- 


Soon after Ford's Theatre was purchased by the govern- 
ment in 1866, its interior was gutted and converted 
into offices. Other transformations ensued after the 
floors collapsed in 1893, but finally in 1964-68 the 
National Park Service painstakingly restored the play- 
house to its appearance of 1865. Although most of 
the interior and furnishings are necessarily reproduc- 
tions, an original sofa was returned to the state box, 

as was the original portrait of Washington. 


fore leaving Washington to deliver his speech at Gettys- 
burg) Lincoln saw The Marble Heart at Ford's — starring 
John Wilkes Booth. Commenting on Booth's perform- 
ance, Lincoln's secretary wrote in his diary, “Rather 
tame than otherwise." 


ow well theatre owner John T. Ford knew John 

Wilkes Booth has long been a matter of conjec- 
ture. Certainly he knew him professionally as an actor 
who appeared frequently on his stage. Ford had also 
owned theatres in Maryland, where the Booth family 
had planted its roots. And perhaps Ford also knew 
Booth as a casual friend. A photograph showing the 
crowds at Lincoln's second inaugural, made by Alexan- 
der Gardner, includes two men who look very much like 
Ford and Booth among spectators on a porch above the 
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The derringer that killed President Lincoln, 
dropped by Booth in the state box, is one of a 
number of assassination-related artifacts on 


display in the Ford’s Theatre museum. 


president as he reads his speech. 

: By about this same time, Booth was conspiring with a 
pathetic band of misfits to kidnap Lincoln and hold him 
as a hostage for the ransom of imprisoned Confederate 
soldiers. The conspirators included John Surratt, Lewis 
Paine, George Atzerodt, and David Herold. The actor 
proved a magnetic, irresistible leader to this group, and 
when, after Lee surrendered at Appomattox, and Booth 
changed his plot from military kidnapping to the assas- 
sination of Lincoln and various Cabinet members, his 
followers readily agreed. 

Born in 1838, Booth was the son of the great tragedian 
Junius Brutus Booth, and the younger brother of the 
most acclaimed and popular stage actor of the period, 
Edwin Booth. John Wilkes seemed entranced by the 
chivalrous—and racist—traditions of the South. Al- 
though highly successful on stage (he earned about 
$20,000 annually), he seemed determined to make head- 
lines not on the amusements pages of the country’s 
newspapers, but rather on their front pages. 

On the morning of April 14, 1865, a White House 
messenger rode to Ford’s Theatre and reserved the state 
box for the president and his party. Ford quickly printed 
handbills announcing that that night’s presentation of 
the Tom Taylor comedy, Our American Cousin, would 
be a special benefit performance to star Laura Keene, 
who had played the role over one thousand times. More 
importantly from a promotional standpoint, the an- 
nouncements noted that President and Mrs. Lincoln 
would attend the performance. Various newspapers 
announced that General Ulysses S. Grant and his wife 
Julia would be the Lincolns’ guests. Not surprisingly, the 
house sold out. 

And John Wilkes Booth, learning of Lincoln’s plans 
late in the morning, decided that this would be his op- 
portunity to strike. The theatre must have seemed a per- 
fect setting for a political murder: it was Booth’s home 
territory, not the president’s, and here an actor could 
step from the stage into the pages of history. Here, an 
audience was guaranteed, and the drama would be real. 

That afternoon, stagehands, including at least one of 
Booth’s accused co-conspirators, Edman Spangler, be- 
gan preparing the state box for the evening performance. 
A partition dividing the two upper boxes at stage left 
was removed to make the area more spacious for the 
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presidential party. A sofa, two chairs, and a red uphol- 
stered rocker were placed inside the box. American flags 
on stands were placed at each side, and two more were 
draped over the front of the balustrade, between which 
theatre manager Harry Ford (brother of the owner) 
decided to hang an engraving of George Washington. A 
Treasury Guards flag was hung on a staff just above the 
portrait. 

Later that day, the Grants withdrew from the party — 
reportedly because Mrs. Grant’s distaste for the First 
Lady was so powerful that not even this publicized com- 
mand performance would compel her to share a theatre 
box with her. The president requested that burly War 
Department aide Major Thomas T. Eckert accompany 
him as his bodyguard, but Secretary of War Edwin M. 
Stanton insisted that Eckert work late that night. In- 
stead, an incompetent police officer named John F. 
Parker, was assigned the job of escorting the presidential 
party to and from the theatre. 

By the time Lincoln managed to gather a group for 
the theatre, it was already early evening. And not until 
8:15 p.m. did the White House carriage leave to pick up 
the Lincolns’ only guests, Major Henry Rathbone and 
his fiancée Clara Harris, the daughter of New York 
senator Ira Harris. The presidential party finally entered 
Ford’s at 8:30, after the curtain had risen on Our Ameri- 
can Cousin. 

The stage boxes could only be reached from the bal- 
cony, and the Lincolns, Major Rathbone, and Miss 
Harris — with Parker as the escort — proceeded from the 
Ford's lobby up the stairs to the dress circle, and then 
began the long walk around the perimeter of the rear 
aisle toward the south boxes. Orchestra leader William 
Withers, Jr., caught sight of the tall figure of the presi- 
dent as he rounded the back row of the balcony, and 
interrupted the performance by signaling the orchestra 
to play *Hail to the Chief." 

In a buoyant mood at war's end, the audience quickly 
rose to its feet and greeted Lincoln with an enormous 
ovation, continuing its cheering until he had entered his 
box and stepped forward to bow in acknowledgement. 


Suggested additional reading: With Malice Toward None: The 
Life of Abraham Lincoln by Stephen B. Oates (Harper & Row, 
1977). 
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The diary Booth kept during his flight from Washington 
is another Ford's Theatre Museum artifact. “Т can 
never repent it," he wrote of shooting Lincoln, “though 
we hated to kill. Our country owed all our troubles 

to him, and God simply made me the instrument of his 
punishment.” After Booth’s capture and death, sev- 
eral pages mysteriously disappeared from the journal. 


Some would later say that the president had smiled 
freely in response to the ovation. 

Then the audience settled down, and the play re- 
sumed. Lincoln disappeared behind the flags and dra- 
peries surrounding his box. Except for a few who would 
subsequently catch glimpses of Lincoln as he occasion- 
ally peered down into the audience, his triumphal en- 
trance into the theatre was the last time the public would 
see him alive. The president sat in the rocker at the near 
end of the box, Mrs. Lincoln next to him on a high- 
backed chair, Major Rathbone sat next to her, and Miss 
Harris sat slightly behind Major Rathbone. 

Down in the orchestra, a young theatre-goer named 
Julia Shephard watched the Lincolns more carefully 
than she watched the play — and was so entranced by the 
experience that she took out a sheet of stationery, and, 
as the performance continued, began writing a letter to 
her father. 

“,.. the President is in yonder upper right hand pri- 
vate box so handsomely decked with silken flags fes- 
tooned over a picture of George Washington. The young 
and lovely daughter of Senator Harris is the only one of 
the party we can see, as the flags hide the rest. But we 
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know ‘Father Abraham’ is there; rather like a father 
watching what interests his children . . . How sociable it 
seems, like one family sitting around their parlor fire... 
The American Cousin has just been making love to a 
young lady who says she will never marry but for love, 
yet when her mother and herself find he has lost his 
property they retreat in disgust at the left of the stage, 
while the American cousin goes out at the right. We are 
waiting for the next scene." 


B: the next scene proved to be one of horror, shock, 
and panic. At around 10:10 р.м., Booth had 
entered the theatre, ascended the dress circle stairway, 
and crept around the back of the balcony to the presi- 
dential box. Alone on the stage, the *American Cousin" 
spoke the line: “Don’t know the manners of good soci- 
ety, eh? Well, I guess I know enough to turn you inside 
out, old gal, you sockdologizing old man-trap." As the 
audience roared in laughter, Booth entered the box un- 
challenged. It was 10:15 P.M. 

Lincoln was leaning forward, one hand on the box 
rail, perhaps holding back the drape with the other, his 
head twisted so he could look into the orchestra seats. 
Booth stole behind. him, unobserved, held a small der- 
ringer within a few inches of the back of his head, and 
fired a single shot. The impact made Lincoln fall for- 
ward, then he arched backwards and slumped, uncon- 
Scious. 

It had all happened in a matter of seconds. From the 
orchestra section below, the laughing audience heard the 
noise. Some may have thought the sudden report part of 
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Too gravely wounded to bear transporting to a hospital, 
Lincoln was carried across Tenth Street to a room 

in Petersen’s boarding house. There he died at about 
7:22 the following morning. During the course of 

the long night more than sixty government officials and 
other visitors crowded in turn into the small room; 
artist Hermann Faber’s sketch of the deathwatch, above, 
was based on personal observation. 


the play, but then thick smoke billowed from the state 
box, and a figure in black suddenly lurched forward, a 
bloody dagger in his hand (Booth had just stabbed 
Rathbone in the arm). Conceivably, many of the theatre- 
goers may have recognized the well-known actor as he 
leaped from the box, catching a spur in the Treasury 
Guards flag, dropping to the stage floor twelve feet 
below, and breaking a bone in his left ankle. Struggling 
to his feet, Booth shouted, “Sic semper tyrannis!” 
[Thus shall it ever be for tyrants"] and limped quickly 
toward the exit at stage right. Mrs. Lincoln shrieked — 
perhaps twice— and someone yelled, *Stop that man! 
He has shot the president!" 

Pandemonium followed. Men and women leaped 
from their seats, flooding into the aisles or scrambling 
across the suddenly crowded stage. Doctors rushed up- 
stairs to the box, as patrons milled about, waiting for 
some word about their fallen leader. Then the crowd 
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made way for Lincoln as his long body was moved to a 
place where he could rest, those in attendance struggling 
to hold up his head. He was laboriously carried out of 
the box, around the balcony, down the stairs, out of the 
theatre, and across Tenth Street to nearby Petersen’s 
Boarding House, where a bed in a back room was hastily 
being prepared. 

Quickly the prognosis spread through the stunned 
crowd —the wound was mortal. Those who filed out of 
the theatre probably saw the trail of blood on the car- 
peted stairway that led down into the lobby and out to 
the street. 

During the long night of April 14-15, more than sixty 
people came in and out of the room where Lincoln lay 
dying. Mary Lincoln was too upset to remain in the 
room for more than short periods. Present for most of 


Ford’s Theatre National Historic Site, including the House 
Where Lincoln Died, is administered by the National Park 
Service. Admission to the theatre, basement museum, and 
Petersen House across the street is free. The site is open from 
9:00 a.m. to 5:00 daily except Christmas. Ford’s Theatre is 
located at 511 Tenth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20004. 
For further information, call (202) 426-6924. 

In cooperation with the Ford’s Theatre Society, theatre per- 
formances are scheduled at Ford’s throughout the year. For 
box office information, telephone (202) 347-4833. 


PHOTOGRAPH BY STE 


Today the simply furnished room in which Lincoln 
passed his final hours appears almost exactly as it did 
in 1865. The furniture and decorations are almost 

all antique replicas, but the actual bloodstained pillow 
on which the dying president’s head lay is here, 

under a protective plastic case. 


the deathwatch, among a number of others, were Robert 


Todd Lincoln, Secretary of War Edwin M. Stanton, Sec- 
retary of the Navy Gideon Welles, Speaker of the House 
Schuyler Colfax, and Surgeon General Dr. Joseph K. 
Barnes. 3 

Finally, at 7:22 the next morning, Abraham Lincoln 
was pronounced dead. Leaving the Petersen House in 
the rain, a distraught Mary Lincoln stared at the dark- 
ened theatre across the street and cried out: “Oh, that 
dreadful house! That dreadful house!” 


һе end of a great life also meant the end of Ford’s 

Theatre as it had been. After the government’s pur- 
chase of the theatre in 1866, and the building’s subse- 
quent collapse in 1893, officials were at a loss as to how 
best to use its remains. 
Then, in mid-1928, the slow rebirth of Ford’s Theatre 
began. That July, the Office of Public Buildings of the 
National Capital (later the Interior Department’s Na- 
tional Park Service) formally took custody of the build- 


ing from the War Department. For a time, it was used 
only for storage. 

Meanwhile, across the street, a Civil War veteran 
named Osborn H. Oldroyd began renting the Petersen 
House in 1893. A leading collector of Lincolniana, he 
had first leased, then occupied, Lincoln’s home in 
Springfield, Illinois, from 1883 to 1893, displaying his 
collection there to the public. But Robert Todd Lincoln, 
the president’s only surviving son, reportedly wanted 
Oldroyd ousted, so the collector moved to Washington 
and rented the Petersen House for his museum. 

In 1896 the federal government purchased the Peter- 
sen House from owner Louis Schade, and thirty years 
later, in 1926, it obtained the Oldroyd collection as well. 

Finally, on February 12, 1932, the Park Service offi- 
cially opened the Lincoln Museum in Ford’s Theatre, 
with eight hundred chronologically arranged artifacts 
and photographs tracing the course of the sixteenth 
president’s life—and, of course, his death. This original 
Ford’s museum was centered on the old first floor, at 
approximately the level of the original stage. Among the 
objects eventually displayed here were two important ar- 
tifacts donated by the War Department in 1940: the der- 
ringer Booth had used to kill Lincoln, and the boot he 
had worn on the foot he broke leaping down to the stage 
(physician Samuel Mudd had cut it from the fugitive’s 

Continued on page 8 
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Sidelights on History 


Behind the footlights with the cast of “Our American Cousin." 


Ford’s Theatre 


On Stage 


or over a hundred years his- 

torians have scrutinized the 

events surrounding Abraham 
Lincoln’s assassination. The kalei- 
doscope of Lincoln lore has been 
viewed and reviewed in detail, but 
curiously little has been written 
about the performers who were on 
stage that terrible night at Ford’s 
Theatre. Who were these shadowy 
figures whose performance of Our 
American Cousin was abruptly 
stilled by a pistol shot—actors 
marked forever thereafter by the 
tragic off-stage drama? Pull back 
the curtain, step across the gas foot- 
lights, and meet some of the cast. 


f President Lincoln had even 

glanced at his playbill, he could 
not have missed the name of Laura 
Keene. Bold black letters proclaimed 
this English comedienne to be the 
star of the show. 

Laura Keene’s role was that of 
“Florence Trenchard,” English- 
woman. Having first staged Our 
American Cousin in 1858, Laura 
would be giving her more than one- 
thousandth performance in this 
fluffy, farcical piece. Besides acting, 
she also managed the theatrical 
group. 

When a young woman in Eng- 
land, Red Laura, as she was known 
then, had worked as a barmaid. 
After her husband, a tavern keeper, 
ran afoul of the law and was de- 
ported, she turned to acting. For her 
it was the perfect choice of careers. 
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` PATRIOTIC SONG AND CHORUS > 
“HONOR TO OUR SOLDIERS.” c. 


After crossing the Atlantic to Amer- 
ica, she became one of the most 
sought-after actresses of her time. 
Nearing the age of forty in 1865, 
Laura still offered audiences the illu- 
sion of youth. A fragile yet imperi- 
ous woman who preferred to dress in 
white, she had a voice that *had a 
tender little sob in it, except when 
she raised it in peacock screams of 
rage." 

A close look at the playbill will 
show that three members of the cast 
were named Gourlay — T.C. Gourlay, 
J. Gourlay, and M. Gourlay. 

In Our American Cousin, T.C. 
Gourlay played the role of 
“Sir Edward Trenchard,” an English 
gentleman with money problems 
and the father of *Florence." Actu- 
ally Thomas Cameron Gourlay was 
of Scottish origin and the father of 
J. Gourlay [Jeannie] and M. Gour- 
lay [Maggie]. Ever since his youth in 
Edinburgh, Scotland, T.C. Gourlay 
had been *on stage." His was a the- 
atrical family. In the mid-1840s he 
brought his wife and two baby 
daughters to New York. Soon there- 
after he joined the company of the 
popular Burton's Chambers Street 
Theatre. 

Jeannie Gourlay, billed as “Jen- 
nie” in play advertisements and on 
programs, was barely twenty in 
1865. She was a skilled performer, 
and her good looks were enhanced 
by thick dark curls, and eyes the 
lavender-blue of Scottish thistle. In 
Cousin she was cast as “Mary Mere- 
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The April 14, 1865, playbill for Ford’s Theatre 
(opposite) included words to the new patriotic song 
“Honor to Our Soldiers,’ which was to have been 
introduced that night before President Lincoln. 


Popular English comedienne Laura Keene (below) managed 
her own stage company as well as starring in it, 
and had previously appeared in Our American Cousin 
more than one thousand times. 


dith,” a poor and distant relative 
who toiled as a dairymaid and who 
so charmed the backwoods “Ameri- 
can Cousin” that he forfeited his 
fortune to her. (On the playbill, 
“Mary Meredith” was incorrectly 
printed as “Mary Trenchard.”) 

Jeannie had begun acting in New 
York with her father when she was 
only three years old. A half-dozen 
years later, she and her younger sis- 
ter Maggie joined the Marsh Juve- 
nile Troupe and traveled by stage- 
coach to theatres in California. 

In Cousin Maggie Gourlay played 
the role of “Skillet,” the maid. 

William Withers, Jr., another 
member of the Ford’s Theatre com- 
pany, was engaged to marry Jeannie 
Gourlay. Billy, as he was called by 
friends, was the conductor of the 
stage orchestra. A violinist and 
sometime composer, he had just 
written a patriotic song, “Honor to 
Our Soldiers,” that was to be per- 
formed for the president and his 
guests. Billy’s father had been a 
West Point band director, and his 
brother Reuben played in Ford’s or- 
chestra. 

The “American Cousin” in the 
play was named “Asa.” Harry 
Hawk, the actor who played Asa, 
was a regular member of Laura 
Keene’s troupe. He had shared play- 
bills many times with her and the 
other featured players. His voice, in 
its outrageous dialect, would speak 
the last words President Lincoln 
would ever hear. 
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Actor John Matthews, a regular 
supporting actor at Ford’s, would 
appear in the comedy in the role of 
Richard Coyle, a scheming attorney. 
Little is remembered about Mat- 
thews today, save that he apparently 
harbored some sympathies for the 
Southern cause. In addition to his 
bit part in Our American Cousin, 
Matthews would play a small but 
mysterious role in the larger drama 
taking place offstage on the after- 
noon and night of the performance. 

One other employee of Ford’s 
Theatre should be mentioned — Ed- 
man Spangler, stagehand and roust- 
about. Spangler slept in a back 
room at the theatre, and it was his 
job to change or “close in” each 
scene during the play. Because of his 
overly close acquaintance with John 
Wilkes Booth, he would later be 
convicted as a conspirator in Lin- 
coln’s assassination. 


ood Friday, April 14, 1865. Five 
days had passed since Confed- 
erate General Robert E. Lee, with 
great sadness, had signed Union 
General Grant’s terms of surrender. 
The great war was over. Northerners 
in the capital city regarded this Holy 
Week as a time for wild celebration 
rather than a time for contempla- 
tion. Flags sprouted like spring blos- 
soms. Storefronts and public build- 
ings were festooned with red, white, 
and blue bunting. 
The festive mood peaked at Ford’s 
Theatre on Tenth Street. Early on 
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Five members of the Ford’s Theatre company 


A featured player in Our American 
Cousin, John Dyott was “Abel 
Murcott,” an alcoholic clerk. 


the fourteenth, a message to the 
Fords from the White House an- 
nounced that the president and Mrs. 
Lincoln would be present that eve- 
ning for the play. The Lincolns 
would bring guests, possibly General 
and Mrs. Grant. Within hours, rip- 
ples from that announcement 
touched all of those connected with 
Ford’s Theatre. 

Inside the theatre, stagehands pre- 
pared a spacious presidential box by 
removing a partition between two 
smaller boxes. Comfortable furni- 
ture, including a rocking chair, re- 
placed the usual hard chairs. Large 
American flags were hung, framing 
both sides and the front of the box. 

Thomas C. Gourlay’s two sons, 
Robert, seventeen, and Thomas, 
fourteen, made plans to attend the 
performance. Accompanying them 
would be the son of a Mr. William- 
son, Tad Lincoln’s tutor. Billy 
Withers’s sister, Louisa, would also 
be there to hear his new composi- 
tion. 

Late in the morning, twenty-six- 
year-old John Wilkes Booth, a fre- 
quent actor on Ford’s stage and on 
friendly terms with the manage- 
ment, came to the theatre to collect 
his mail. It was there that he learned 
of the president’s plans. During the 
afternoon hours he made specific 
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Harry Hawk played “Asa Trench- 
ard,” the male hero and “American 
cousin” of the comedy. 


preparations for the assassination 
attempt, a goal that had taken over 
his mind when the Southern cause 
began to fail. 

The theatre manager decided to 
have the printer run off a second 
edition of the April 14 playbill so 
that the words of Billy’s song might 
be featured. Withers, in order to 
present his song at its musical best, 
engaged a quartet of singers for the 
evening. Even Laura Keene volun- 
teered to assist in singing the chorus 
along with her entire company. 
Later, it would be Laura’s indecision 
as to when the song should be per- 
formed that would cause Withers to 
be standing in the stage wings when 
Booth slashed at him with his dag- 
ger. 

At between four and four-thirty in 
the afternoon, Booth, riding on 
horseback on Pennsylvania Avenue, 
encountered actor John Matthews, 
who would perform in Our Ameri- 
can Cousin that night. Booth and 
Matthews were well-acquainted as 
actors, -and also because they had 
grown up in the same neighborhood 
in Baltimore. And their relationship 
apparently had a darker side: late in 
1864 Booth had told Matthews of 
his plot to kidnap President Lincoln 
and other government officials, and 
had attempted to enlist him in the 


Thomas C. Gourlay was “Sir 
Edward Trenchard,” an English 
gentleman fallen on hard times. 


plot. Matthews had refused to take 
part, but he had done nothing to 
stop Booth. 

Now Booth handed Matthews a 
letter addressed to the editor of the 
Daily National Intelligencer, men- 
tioning that he might be leaving 
town that night, and asking that 
Matthews deliver it for him before 
ten o’clock the following morning. 
Matthews agreed. 


EE The boardwalk in front 
of Ford's Theatre was swept 
clean. Gaslights along Tenth Street 
began to glow in the misty twilight. 
A two-sided wooden sign placed on 
the walkway near the entrance an- 
nounced that the following night a 
new play would be staged— The 
Octoroon —a benefit for Miss Jennie 
Gourlay. 

Customers, hoping to see the Lin- 
colns, as well as the Grants, lined up 
at the box office. “Peanut John” 
Burroughs, a young coworker of Ed- 
man Spangler, stacked programs for 
the playgoers. 

Though the president had not ap- 
peared by curtain time, the overture 
was played. At 8:30 P.M., a half- 
hour after Our American Cousin 
had begun, Lincoln's carriage ar- 
rived. The play stopped, and the 
audience, with applause and cheers, 
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... and, out of the darkness, an unexpected performer. 


Jeanne Gourlay played the role 
of *Mary Meredith," a lovely but 
impoverished dairymaid. 


greeted the Lincolns and their 
guests. General and Mrs. Grant had 
chosen not to attend; instead a 
Major Rathbone and his fiancée, 
Clara Harris, accompanied the pres- 
ident and Mrs. Lincoln. Billy With- 
ers conducted *Hail to the Chief." 
After the presidential party crossed 
the dress circle to their box, the play 
resumed. 

During the first intermission, 
Robert Gourlay, Jeannie's brother, 
and his friend Williamson, visited 
the saloon next to the theatre. There 
they noticed Edman Spangler and 
John Wilkes Booth together, drink- 
ing heavily. 

By the end of Act II, Billy Withers 
had still received no word from 
Laura as to when his song would be 
performed. Frustrated at the delay, 
he stormed backstage as Act III 
began, to find the stage manager. 

On stage, Jeannie, seated on a 
bench, was engaged in the dairy 
scene with Harry Hawk. Later she 
would claim in letters and interviews 
that during the scene she saw Booth 
standing in the back of the theatre, 
hat in hand, his face pale. Ford's 
Theatre was not overly deep, and 
Booth was easily recognizable by 
other actors. 

After Scene 1 of Act III, Jeannie 
left the stage and moved to the right- 
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William Withers conducted the 
theatre orchestra and was engaged to 
actress Jeanne Gourlay. 


hand wings near the stage door exit. 
Edman Spangler was on hand to 
make the scene change. Jeannie 
found Billy, who had been discus- 
sing Laura’s delay with the stage 
manager. 

While Billy and Jeannie listened 
to Harry Hawk’s comic dialogue, 
Billy leaned on the governor-box 
that controlled the lights throughout 
the theatre. Later, it would be al- 
leged that Edman Spangler had been 
instructed by Booth to turn off the 
gas after the shooting and so darken 
the auditorium. Was it because 
Withers was in the way that the 
lights in the theatre remained on? 


He Hawk was alone on the 
stage when the shot from the 
presidential box resounded through- 
out the building. Thinking that 
someone was shooting at him, he 
ran toward the wings. Jeannie and 
Billy heard screams from the audi- 
ence and a commotion on the stage. 

John Wilkes Booth, who had 
caught one of his spurs on a draped 
flag as he leaped from the presi- 
dent’s box, fell heavily when he hit 
the stage, breaking a bone in his left 
leg. Though he was injured, the 
assassin struggled to his feet and 
limped hurriedly toward the stage 
door. Billy and other actors were in 


John Wilkes Booth, a frequent actor 
at Ford’s, planned a sudden and 
startling entrance in Act III. 


his way. Booth’s hunting knife was 
tn his hand, and he slashed it 
through Withers’s coat and collar as 
he rushed by. Yanking the exit door 
open, Booth grabbed at the reins of 
his horse, which had been held in the 
alley by Peanut John. Clumsily 
mounting the animal, Booth raced 
away. 

The audience was stunned and 
terrified. Mary Lincoln screamed 
uncontrollably. Women wept. Jean- 
nie, dazed and confused, crowded 
onto the stage with the other play- 
ers. Some men, including her 
brother Robert, yelled, “It’s Booth! 
It’s Booth!” Other men pushed 
through the crowd, hoping to catch 
the killer. Many of the audience 
bowed their heads. 

Someone called for water for the 
president, who now lay on the deep 
red carpet of his box. Laura Keene, 
unfamiliar with the back of the 
theatre, had T.C. Gourlay take her to 
the Lincoln box. She was allowed by 
the sobbing Mrs. Lincoln to hold 
Lincoln’s head on her lap, cooling 
his forehead with water while the 
doctors worked on him, his blood 
soaking her costume. 

It was soon evident that President 
Lincoln was fatally wounded. Sev- 
eral men carried the president from 

Continued on page 10 
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Sidelights on History. 


COURTESY OF HENRY FORD MUSEUM & GREENFIELD VILLAGE, DEARBORN, MICHIGAN 


“Our American Cousin’’: 


he popular nineteenth-century comedy Our 

American Cousin was written by English drama- 
tist Tom Taylor (1817-1880), who wrote or adapted 
over one hundred stage productions. Taylor was said to 
have created the play’s hero, “Asa” [the “American 
cousin”], based on Davy Crockett’s speeches in Congress. 
The play was first performed in America in 1858. 

The drama, presented in three acts, occurs at the 
Trenchard estate in the English countryside. Sir Ed- 
ward Trenchard is in dire financial trouble: his bills are 
piling up unpaid, and his agent, Richard Coyle, is 
going to foreclose on one of his properties unless 
Trenchard agrees to allow his beloved daughter Flor- 
ence to marry Coyle. 

Trenchard is in a quandary. Then news comes that 
Asa Trenchard, a distant cousin in America, has been 
designated the heir to the fortune of Sir Edward’s late 
uncle, Mark Trenchard, and that Asa is arriving at the 
estate. Asa, a boisterous man from Vermont, takes an 
instant liking to his relatives, and does what he can to 
help them, both in money and in love. 

Coyle’s clerk, Abel Murcott, was once tutor to the 
Trenchard children. He had fallen in love with spunky, 


Although Ford’s Theatre has hosted a number of 
stage productions since reopening in January 1968, 
Our American Cousin has never been performed 
there since the night Lincoln was shot. Four years after 
Lincoln’s death, however, actress Laura Keene 
brought the play back to another theatre in Wash- 
ington, D.C. Much more recently, the comedy has been 
performed at the Henry Ford Museum Theater in 
Dearborn, Michigan. Above, Rebecca Watson plays 
Florence Trenchard and Thomas St. Charles is her 
father, Sir Edward Trenchard, in the 1983 production 
of the historic play. 


bright Florence, but upon realizing that she was of a 
different class, became a disillusioned alcoholic re- 
duced to working for the unscrupulous Coyle. When 
Murcott realizes that Coyle has hidden the release to 
the Trenchard mortgage so that he can obtain the prop- 
erty, the former tutor’s loyalty surfaces and he warns 
Florence. Asa hears their conversation and vows to join 
forces with Murcott to right the situation. 

Meanwhile, Asa meets dairymaid Mary Meredith, 
the late Mark Trenchard’s granddaughter. Trenchard 
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A Synopsis 


had been so displeased with his daughter’s running 
away with Mary’s father that he disinherited her. In- 
stead, he left his money to Asa, whose family he had 
gone to visit in America and in whose home he had 
died. When Asa meets the lovely, unassuming, hard- 
working Mary, he is overcome with guilt at being the 
heir to her fortune. He burns the will that leaves the 
fortune to him, and he gives the monéy to Mary, who is 
overjoyed. He has fallen in love with her. 

Asa then arranges with the bumbling Lord Dun- 
dreary to use his influence in the Admiralty to find a 
position for Florence’s love, Harry Vernon. Florence is 
very grateful, for now she can be married. 

Asa, as the wealthy heir, is the object of the affec- 
tions of Augusta Mountchessington (urged on by her 
mother), but she quickly returns to her beau, Captain 
De Boots, when she learns that Asa has given his for- 
tune away.* Lord Dundreary is in love with Augusta’s 
sister, Georgina, who claims to be quite delicate, but 
who, to her horror (and the audience’s amusement), is 


*It was at about this point in Act III, Scene 2 of the play on April 14, 
1865, that Booth fired the fatal shot at President Lincoln. 


It is a play we all know about, 
but one few today have seen. 


The stage backdrop above, in the restored Ford's 
Theatre, duplicates the drawing room setting that was 
in place for Act III, Scene 2 of Our American 
Cousin on the night of April 14, 1865. 


frequently witnessed by Asa to actually be robust. 

In accordance with Asa's plan to recover the mort- 
gage release hidden by the scheming Richard Coyle, his 
clerk Abel Murcott and Binny the butler get Coyle 
drunk. When Coyle passes out, Asa and Murcott take 
his keys and break into his desk, finding the document. 
Coyle catches them too late; he is forced to give up his 
scheme, and he agrees to return the money that he has 
embezzled and to turn his job over to Murcott, who 
vows to stop drinking. Florence finds her father just 
in time to prevent him from committing suicide, and 
Coyle presents the release to him. The Trenchard fi- 
nances are righted. | 

The play ends оп a happy note, with numerous mar- 
riages being arranged: Asa Trenchard and Mary Mere- 
dith; Florence Trenchard and Harry Vernon; Augusta 
Mountchessington and Captain De Boots; and Lord 
Dundreary and Georgina Mountchessington. x 


Portfolio 


He was a giant among illustrators—in his energy, his passion 
for life and art, and in his prodigious and wide-ranging talent. 


N. 


rtist and illustrator N.C. 
Wyeth once said that he 
could paint with both 


hands. His prodigious output over a 
forty-year career—some four thou- 
sand illustrations, easel paintings, 
and murals—would suggest that he 
well might have. In spite of his im- 
pressive accomplishments, when 
Wyeth was well into his sixties he 
commented that “I am impatient 
and indignant for the lack of time 
left to accomplish what I feel now is 
within my power to do.” His power, 
his ability to achieve “spiritual iden- 
tification” with the themes and sub- 
jects of his paintings, have made 
Wyeth one of the premier American 
artists of the twentieth century. 
Newell Convers Wyeth was born 
on October 22, 1882, in Needham, 
Massachusetts. His parents were 
both members of prominent Cam- 
bridge families. The artist’s mother, 
Henriette Zirngiebel, was of French- 
Swiss parentage, the daughter of a 
horticulturist. The Wyeth side of the 
family included prosperous farmers 
and Harvard graduates whose ances- 
tors had come from England in the 
mid-eighteenth century. When An- 
drew Newell Wyeth and Henriette 
married in 1881, he was already the 
owner of a successful grain business. 
Newell Convers was the eldest of 
four sons born to the Wyeths. Grow- 
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C. Wyeth 


by Carol Billman 


ing up on a farm overlooking the 
Charles River, he had a happy child- 
hood, marred only by a growing ten- 
sion between father and son: the boy 
was losing interest in his academic 
studies as he developed a passion for 
art. Mrs. Wyeth forged a compro- 
mise by proposing that their son be 
sent to the Mechanic Arts High 
School in Boston to study drafting, 
a practical application of his artistic 
bent. 

Wyeth studied under several un- 
exceptional instructors until 1902, 
when he was accepted by noted artist 
Howard Pyle for his new school of 
illustration in Wilmington, Dela- 


ABOVE: HE BLEW THREE DEADLY NOTES” 1917 [PRIVATE COLLECTION] 


ware. The father’s hopes for urging 
his son along a more prudent course 
were now dashed for good. 

Wyeth was immediately attracted 
to the Brandywine River valley 
northwest of Wilmington. There- 
after, except for a brief interlude 
(1921-1923) when he moved back to 
Needham with his family to work in 
Boston, southeastern Pennsylvania 
would remain his home, and a life- 
long influence on his art. 

As one of Pyle’s select students, 
the twenty-year-old. Wyeth was 
deeply in tune with the philosophy 
of the master illustrator. Initially, 
Pyle told Wyeth that while he had a 
great deal of talent, he lacked 
knowledge as a result of poor train- 
ing. Wyeth set about remedying this 
weakness, settling into a schedule of 
long hours and rigorous discipline. 
In 1903, he wrote home, “People talk 
about art being a ‘dead cinch’ but 


“Hard work, constantly applied, 
and the living of the simple life” were 
two guidelines followed by young 

N. C. Wyeth during his development 
as one of twentieth-century Amer- 
ica’s leading illustrators and artists. 
A self-portrait painted in 1913 
(opposite), when Wyeth was thirty- = 
one years old, reflects the inten- 
sity of concentration and vitality that 
he brought to his canvasses. 
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Painting the 
American 


Adventure 


In 1904, anxious to see at firsthand some of the western 
subjects that he had already been painting from 
imagination, twenty-two-year-old N. C. Wyeth traveled 
to Colorado and New Mexico, working on a ranch, 
sketching, and gathering costumes and artifacts for future 
reference. The experience provided inspiration for a 
number of dynamic paintings, and Wyeth was soon 
firmly established as a professional illustrator of ability. 
“Roping in the Corral” (below) dates from Wyeth’s 
western adventure. Many other paintings during the 
artist's forty-two-year career reflected his interest in 
Indians, the outdoors, and the American past. “In the 
Crystal Depths" (opposite) was one of a portfolio of 
Indian paintings sold as prints by The Outing Maga- 

zine in 1907; *The Vedette" (left) was an illustration for 
Mary Johnston's Civil War novel The Long Roll, 
published in 1911. 
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In 1911 seventeen of N. С. Wyeth’s illustrations 
appeared in the Charles Scribner’s Sons edi- 

tion of Robert Louis Stevenson's Treasure Island. 
Among the artist's finest works, they added a 

new dimension of drama and imagination to the 
adventure íale, and proved immensely popu- 

lar with readers. Eventually Wyeth illustrated nearly 
two hundred books for Scribner's and other 
publishers, and it is for this remarkable body of 
work that he is perhaps best remembered to- 

day. "In the Galley with Long John Silver" (above) 
appeared in Treasure Island. “I Stood as One 
Thunderstruck” (above right) is from the 1920 edi- 
tion of Daniel Defoe's Robinson Crusoe; “The 
Fight in the Forest" (right) was published in 1919 
in James Fenimore Cooper's The Last of the Mohi- 
cans. "Robin Meets Maid Marian" (opposite) is 
from Robin Hood by Paul Creswick, issued in 1917. 
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COURTESY OF THE NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY, CENTRAL CHILDREN'S ROOM, DONNELL LIBRARY CENTER 
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““People talk about art being a ‘dead cinch’ but they аге 
mightily mistaken. It's grind, grind... from early until late.” 


they are mightily mistaken. [It’s] 
grind, grind, grind all the time, from 
early until late.” 

During these days of apprentice- 
ship, however, most attention was 
paid to nurturing the young artist’s 
creative vision, for it was Pyle’s con- 
viction that, above all else, it was the 
imagination that should be trained. 
Under his mentor’s tutelage, Wyeth 
soon learned to identify his spirit 
with that of the painting. “Now,” he 
said, “when I paint a figure on 
horseback, a man plowing, or a 
woman being buffeted by the wind, 
I have an acute sense of the muscle 
strain, the feel of the hickory handle, 
or the protective bend of head and 
squint of eye that each pose in- 
volves. After painting action scenes 
I have ached for hours because of 
having put myself in the other fel- 
low’s shoes as I realized him on can- 
vas.” 

The years spent with Pyle, most 
months in Wilmington but with 
summers at nearby Chadds Ford, 
energized the already eager Wyeth. 
Among his hand-picked classmates 
were future illustrators Clifford 
Ashley, Stanley Arthurs, Allen True, 
Frank Schoonover, and Sidney 
Chase. Though Pyle made a point of 
including talented female students, 
the mood in the early days of his 
school was one of male companion- 
ship, of rugged high spirits. Wyeth 
wrote to his mother that “Mr. Pyle is 
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about 6 ft. three inches and has a 
terribly strong face, very square jaw 
and very wide between the eyes. The 
fellows are the finest set of fellows I 
ever met. All six footers but Ashley.” 
At six feet two inches and 210 
pounds, Wyeth fit in well, his confi- 
dent outlook and hearty personality 
also suiting the scene. 

Throughout his life, Wyeth would 
maintain his vigorous ways. His vo- 
luminous correspondence is sprin- 
kled with adjectives and expletives 
like “corking” and “Bully!” His 
work, too, conveys this robust man- 
liness — from the medieval chieftains 
in his paintings for Arthur Conan 


Doyle's The White Company to the 
camaraderie among the pirates in his 
art for Treasure Island. 

The young artist's professional ca- 
reer was effectively launched with a 
cover illustration, depicting a cow- 
boy on a bucking horse, that he sup- 
plied for the February 21, 1903, issue 
of the Saturday Evening Post, for 
which he received $50. Pyle re- 
warded this achievement by inviting 
Wyeth to move in with senior stu- 
dents Schoonover and Arthurs in the 
studio adjacent to Pyle’s own. By 
the time he graduated from Pyle’s 
school in August 1904, Wyeth had 
had illustrations published in Les- 


— 


19395. 


Several of the Scribner Company’s “Classics,” featuring illustrations by 
N.C. Wyeth, have recently been reissued with superb reproductions of his 
paintings. Volumes currently available in many bookstores include Treasure 
Island, Kidnapped, Robin Hood, Robinson Crusoe, and The Yearling. 


N. C. Wyeth on Exhibit 


Paintings and murals by N.C. Wyeth may be seen in many museums, 
libraries, and institutions, but probably the best single place for an over- 
view of this artist’s legacy is the Brandywine River Museum at Chadds 
Ford, Pennsylvania (U.S. Route 1, twenty-eight miles west of Philadelphia). 
Focusing on artists of the Pennsylvania Brandywine tradition, the museum 
displays an extensive collection of works by N.C. Wyeth, his son Andrew, 
grandson Jamie, and illustrator Howard Pyle and various Pyle students. 
The museum is open daily except Christmas from 9:30 A.M. to 4:30 P.M., 
and charges a modest admission fee. 

Prints and posters of a number of N.C. Wyeth paintings are available by 
mail through the Brandywine Museum Shop (P.O. Box 141, Chadds Ford, 
PA 19317). Prints of the Wyeth mural “The Giant” (see page 36) are also 
available through the Alumni Office, Westtown School, Westtown, PA 


*I want to paint a picture with nothing but a soul... 
and ГІ do it.” 
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lie's Illustrated Monthly, Metropoli- 
tan, Scribner's, and Success. That 
same year also brought Wyeth’s first 
book illustration assignment, Boys 
of St. Timothy’s by Arthur Stan- 
wood Pier. 


n September 1904, Wyeth began a 

three-and-a-half-month sketching 
expedition west of the Mississippi, 
sponsored by the Saturday Evening 
Post and Scribner's. He visited Col- 
orado and New Mexico, observing 
Indians and working with cowboys 
as a mail rider. When Wyeth was 
ready to return to the East, he wrote, 
“the life [among the Navajo Indians] 
is wonderful, strange — (һе fascina- 
tion of it clutches me like some un- 
seen animal—it seems to whisper, 
“Come back, you belong here, this is 
your real home.” 

Back in the Brandywine Valley, 
this romantic attitude, combined 
with Wyeth’s keen observations, 
translated into distinguished illustra- 
tions for magazines like Outing, Mc- 
Clure’s, and Scribner’s. Later he 
painted a series of advertising pic- 
tures featuring western life for the 
Cream of Wheat Company. Again, 
he was following the guidance of his 
teacher: like Pyle, he campaigned 
for “true, solid American subjects — 
nothing foreign about them” in the 
art of the day. 

On April 16, 1906, N.C. Wyeth 
married Carolyn Bockius of Wilm- 


ington, and together they began a 
fulfilling family life. The next year 
their daughter Henriette was born. 
The family moved from Wilmington 
to the Chadds Ford countryside to 
live the simple, natural life that was 
conducive to Wyeth’s art. He was 
able to continue taking classes with 
Pyle. By 1911, the Wyeths had built 
the red brick house and studio that 
would remain their .home through- 
out their married life. 

Four more children were born in 
Chadds Ford: Carolyn (1909), Na- 
thaniel (1911), Ann (1915), and 
Andrew (1917). The children were 
educated primarily at home. “Draw- 
ing!” commented their father, “that’s 
the outstanding stunt in this house, 
and to see the whole five around 
the lamp at night, each one seriously 
bent over a tablet of paper... 
one would at least guess it were 
organized night art school—or that 
all were nutty in the same way!” 
Under their father’s loving tute- 
lage, Henriette, Carolyn, and An- 
drew were to become accomplished 


Suggested additional reading: The 
Wyeths: The Intimate Correspondence 
of N.C. Wyeth 1901-1945 edited by 
Betsy James Wyeth (Gambit, 1971), and 
N.C. Wyeth: The Collected Paintings, 
Illustrations, and Murals by Douglas 
Allen and Douglas Allen, Jr. (Crown 
Publishers, 1972; currently available 
through Bonanza Books). 


painters. 

The year 1911 also marked an im- 
portant professional event for 
Wyeth: completion of his set of 
paintings to accompany Scribner’s 
new edition of Robert Louis Steven- 
son’s Treasure Island as part of the 
Scribner’s Illustrated Classics series. 
Wyeth produced seventeen canvases 
to be reproduced with the novel, and 
he was paid $2,500 for his work. 
These paintings secured his national 
reputation. 


C. Wyeth illustrated: about 
etwo hundred books during 
his career, including Stevenson's 
classic adventure tales Kidnapped 
(1913) and The Black Arrow (1916), 
Mark Twain's The Mysterious Stran- 
ger (1916), Jules Verne's The Myste- 
rious Island (1918), Washington Irv- 
ing's Rip Van Winkle (1921), James 
Fenimore Cooper's The Last of the 
Mohicans (1919) and The Deerslayer 
(1925), and Daniel Defoe's Robinson 
Crusoe (1920). Wyeth's impressions 
of Stevenson and Cooper, in particu- 
lar helped to fix the visions that 
generations of readers have had of 
life on the high seas and in the 
American wilderness. 

In effect as well as in number, 
Wyeth’s body of book illustrations 
was far-ranging. His sunny, roman- 
tic scenes for Sidney Laniers The 
Boy's King Arthur, completed in 
1917, contrast sharply with the dark 
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PRIVATE COLLECTION 


Pictures from 
the Heart 


“Tt is my purpose to create pictures 
that will last,” wrote М. С. Wyeth 

in 1909. Increasingly frustrated by 
the inherent limitations of nar- 
rative illustration, the artist found 
deeper personal expression in 

easel paintings — still lifes, portraits, 
and landscape scenes around his 
home in Chadds Ford, Pennsylvania, 
and on the Maine coast. By the 
time of his death in 1945, such works 
as “Lobsterman Hauling in a 

Light Fog” (opposite, 1938), “New- 
born Calf” (left, 1917), and “The 
Springhouse” (below, 1944) had as- 
sured Wyeth of lasting stature not 
only as one of America’s pre- 

mier illustrators but also as a great 
artist who, in the words of one 
critic, “fully expressed the cosmic 
spirit of his native land.” 


COURTESY OF WESTTOWN SCHOOL, WESTTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 


* Never paint the material of the sleeve. Become the arm!” 


and haunting series of paintings de- 
picting Captain Bill Bones, Old 
Blind Pew, and Ben Gunn in Treas- 
ure Island. And his last book proj- 
ect, Marjorie Kinnan Rawling’s The 
Yearling (1939) portraying the quiet 
solitude of life in rural Florida, de- 
parts dramatically from the teeming 
action of such earlier works as 
Robin Hood (1917) and Jane Porter’s 
The Scottish Chiefs (1921). 

Wyeth remained prolific as a 
magazine illustrator as well, com- 
pleting nearly eight hundred paint- 
ings.and drawings for periodicals be- 
tween 1903 and 1945. 

A trace of discontent occasionally 
darkened the artist’s cheerful tem- 
perament. In 1907 he had said, “I 
want to be a painter . . . and that is 
as far from the realms of illustration 
as black is from white." He contin- 
ued, *I want to paint a picture with 
nothing but a soul. . . and Ill do it.” 
And so he did, from 1908 devoting 
increasing time to his landscapes, 
family portraits, and still lifes. For 
Wyeth, this work was recreational in 
nature and was rarely exhibited. 

Early landscapes like Fence Build- 
ing (1915) displayed impressionist in- 
fluences, but by the 1930s Wyeth was 
applying paint more sparingly, as in 
Dying Winter (1934) or Springhouse 
(1944). Beginning in the 1920s, the 
Wyeth family spent summers in Port 
Clyde, Maine, which inspired some 
of the artist's most beautiful sea- 
Scapes, such as Sounding Sea (1934), 
Island Funeral (1939), and Lobster- 
ing Off Black Spruce Ledge (1939). 

Wyeth's paintings were almost 
always large, usually measuring 
nearly three by four feet in size, and 
it seems only natural that he would 
find murals appealing. From 1911 
through the 1920s he accepted a 


“The Giant,” a mural painted for the 
Westtown School in Westtown, 
Pennsylvania, includes the figures 
of the artist's own children. 

Driven by a passion for life and art, 
and possessing an imagination 
unbounded by visible horizons, N. C. 
Wyeth created a treasure trove of 
images that has enriched the lives 
of generations of Americans. 


number of such commissions: mu- 
rals in the Hotel Utica and Hotel 
Roosevelt in New York; in banks in 
Boston, New York, Trenton, and 
Wilmington; at the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company headquar- 
ters in New York, and at the Na- 
tional Geographic Society in Wash- 
ington, D.C. He also painted two 
Civil War lunettes in the Missouri 
State Capitol, and a triptych for the 
Chapel of the Holy Spirit in the Na- 
tional Cathedral in Washington. A 
mural he created for the Submarine 
Grille of the Hotel Traymore in At- 
lantic City, New Jersey, has since 
been destroyed, but Wyeth's vivid 
description survives, reflecting the 
enthusiasm he brought to his work: 
“The great flat walls and pillars are 
to be painted in blues, emeralds and 
whites, interpreting the feel of the 
deep sea! Such a chance! Mermaids, 
flying fish, seaweed, spume and glit- 
tering bubbles, rising, rising, like 
champagne in a glass!" 


C. Wyeth's philosophy of 
e painting combined a set of 
seeming oppositions. On one hand, 
he was a careful student who scrupu- 
lously researched the time and place 
he was to depict. When working on 
The Scottish Chiefs, for example he 
spent months absorbing informa- 
tion on medieval Scotland. Wyeth 
collected period costumes and other 
artifacts to help him faithfully re- 
create different eras. He also worked 
*on location," traveling to the 
American West, to Iroquois country 
in New York state, and to Florida for 
The Yearling. 

Yet, faithful reproduction of de- 
tail was not sufficient for Wyeth. 
*Never paint the material of the 
sleeve," he exclaimed, *become the 
arm." The animation of his human 
figures, his mixture of light and 
dark, and the intensity of the action 
in his best illustrations all live up to 
this edict. 

As for method, Wyeth painted 
very quickly. Caught up in a flood 
of feeling and creativity, he usually 
completed a canvas in just a day or 
two. He was, in sum, a living exam- 
ple of what Howard Pyle preached, 


“Throw your heart into the picture 
and then jump in after it." 


C. Wyeth died on October 19, 
ө 1945, in an auto-train wreck. 
Also killed in the car was Newell 
Convers II, the four-year-old son of 
Nathaniel Wyeth and Caroline Pyle. 
The Brandywine tradition N.C. 
Wyeth helped to create, however, has 
been carried on by his daughters 
Henriette and Carolyn, his son An- 
drew, his grandson Jamie, and his 
sons-in-law Peter Hurd and John 
McCoy. 

In 1943, two years before he died, 
N.C. Wyeth wrote to his daughter 
Carolyn of the “unending satisfac- 
tion” that he derived from the poetry 
of Emily Dickinson. He quoted 
these lines in particular: The skies 
can't keep their secret!/They tell it to 
the hills/The hills just tell the or- 
chards/And they the daffodils!! 

As odd a match as the reclusive 
Dickinson and the vivacious Wyeth 
may seem, her poetry reflected his 
inspiration. He wrote on: “Creative 
work of such magnificent stature is 
infinitely more than a means . . . of 
temporary escape, but rather be- 
comes luminous radiation which 
marks a course to steer by.” And 
Dickinson's verbal picture of nature 
aburst with creative energy is crys- 
tallized into an image through 
Wyeth's artistry. 

Twenty years earlier, in 1923, 
Wyeth had painted a mural that he 
called The Giant. It features chil- 
dren playing along the tideline, over- 
shadowed by a huge cloudy figure 
stalking the skies above the water. 
Although he did not intend it as 
such, this painting aptly mirrors the 
scale and scope of its creator. N.C. 
Wyeth was a giant—in terms of his 
energy, his passion for life and art, 
and his prodigious and wide-ranging 
talent. ж 


Free lance writer and editor Carol Bill- 
man is currently project director for 
“Tales for All Times,” a year-long explo- 
ration of the legacy of the Brothers 
Grimm, sponsored by the Delaware 
Humanities Forum. 
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Battles Lost & Won 


The 1943 invasion of Tarawa was one of World War Is costliest 
battles, but it paved the way for future victories in the Pacific. 


“Even Hell 
Wouldn’t Have It” 


by John F. Wukovits 


omething was seriously wrong, realized war cor- 

respondent Robert Sherrod. By now he should be 

scurrying around the little Pacific island gather- 
ing material on this amphibious operation for his editors 
at Time magazine. Yet here he was, still standing in neck- 
deep water several hundred yards from shore, dodging 
enemy gunfire. 

He was not alone, but that made the situation even 
more perilous. Those Marines around him should have 
been ashore, too. Wherever he turned he could see men 
struggling to get to the beach. Many, he saw, were not 
making it. 

The situation ashore was not going smoothly, either. 
Most Marines there were pinned down behind a four- 
foot-high sea wall. Burning amphtracs and smashed 
tanks littered the beach and water, and everywhere the 
tiny island shook as it absorbed still one more blow from 
huge naval guns offshore. 


Clinging to a narrow beachhead, Marines huddle 
behind scant shelter provided by a four-foot sea wall 
during their bloody landing on Betio, chief island 

of Tarawa Atoll in the Central Pacific on November 20, 
1943. Although covering fewer than three hundred 
acres, Betio was defended by over four thousand sea- 
soned Japanese troops with two hundred gun em- 
placements. More than a thousand Americans would 
die during the four days it took to capture the island. 


Sherrod knew that he could not remain in the water, 
for it would be only a matter of time before a Japanese 
bullet or shell hit him. His only choice was to join those 
Marines who were already wading the bloody gauntlet 
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toward shore. Thinking that “I was scared as I had never - 


been scared before," Robert Sherrod took his first wet 
step into the hell that was the battle of Tarawa. 
It was the morning of November 20, 1943, and 
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Sherrod was struggling toward Betio, an island on 
Tarawa Atoll in the Central Pacific. Located in the Gil- 
bert Islands group, some twenty-five hundred miles 
southwest of Hawaii and near the equator, Tarawa is a 
triangular-shaped atoll of about twenty-five islands. The 
islands are coral, built up on extinct volcanoes, and are 
covered with sand and dotted with palms. One renowned 
nineteenth-century visitor to the region, Robert Louis 
Stevenson, described the Gilberts as *a treasure trove of 
South Sea island beauty." 

Surrounding Tarawa is its most imposing physical fea- 
ture—a jagged coral reef that presents a formidable 
menace to those wishing to cross it. Marines would be 
taught a bloody lesson for underestimating this reef. 

Betio is the largest of Tarawa's islands, yet it is only 
two miles in length and at no spot wider than one-half 
mile. Why was this scraggly bit of coral, less than half 
the size of New York's Central Park, so important? It 
was vital because the U.S. Navy wanted its four-thou- 
sand-foot airstrip. In Japanese hands, planes stationed 
at Betio threatened the lines of communication between 
Australia and the United States. But, in American pos- 
session, this threat would be eliminated, and the airfield 
could be used as a base in the advance toward Japan. 

American war planners also had another reason. Ad- 
miral Chester W. Nimitz, commander of the Pacific 
Fleet, wanted to attack Japanese bases in the larger and 
more strategic Marshall Islands. Attacking the Mar- 
shalls would require unleashing a large amphibious 
operation, with still-unproven troops, against a heavily 
fortified enemy —a risky endeavor that had never before 
been attempted. He and Admiral Raymond Spruance, 
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Heavy smoke masks Tarawa as Higgins boats move 
shoreward on November 20. After hours of pre-landing 
bombardment, Marines were confident they would 
meet with little resistance. But the landing turned out 
to be worse than what even the most pessimistic 

had imagined. 


the sea commander for the planned Marshalls assault, 
believed that Betio would be a useful preliminary target 
that, in addition to its airstrip, would provide the 
Marines with valuable experience in amphibious opera- 
tions. Mistakes made at Betio could be corrected for the 
later, more difficult, landings in the Marshalls. 


or the assault on Tarawa, Admiral Nimitz assembled 
what was up to that time the most powerful naval 
force in U.S. history, covering eight square miles of 
ocean. The force was placed under the command of 
Admiral Spruance, hero of the recent battle of Midway. 
Spruance was a quiet, modest man who worked at a 
stand-up desk to keep meetings with visitors brief. To 
help plan the landing, Spruance chose two men who 
were every bit as loud and brash as he was unassuming: 
Marine General Holland “Howling Mad” Smith, known 
for his quick temper, and Admiral Richard Kelly Turner. 
Their plan was to attack Betio from its lagoon side. 
Betio runs generally west to east, with the ocean to the 
south and the lagoon to the north, all of it surrounded 
by a coral reef approximately seven hundred yards out. 
The Marines would land on three connecting north 
beaches on both sides of a long pier that extended out 
over the coral reef. Once on shore, the Marines would 


punch straight ahead, capture the airfield in the center 
of the island, and split the Japanese defense in two by 
reaching the ocean shore. This would pin most of the 
remaining defenders on the eastern, narrow end of the 
island, where they could be mopped up the next day. 

The plan was simple, but it included a major gam- 
ble—that there would be enough water over the reef to 
allow the landing craft to cross. Betio has very unpre- 
dictable tides in November, and Admiral Turner received 
conflicting reports from hydrographers and from former 
British and Australian residents of the atoll. Some 
believed that there would be barely sufficient water for 
the larger landing craft to cross, and others warned that 
there would be even less. 

If Turner sent in the landing craft and there was not 
enough water, only the Marines in the first three waves, 
using about one hundred small, agile tracked vehicles 
called amphtracs, could get over the reef. These men 
would be stranded on the beach while waiting for their 
reinforcements (in deeper-draft Higgins boats) to wade 
in the final seven hundred yards. After weighing the 
available intelligence, Admiral Turner decided that the 
two-to-one odds for favorable tides on November 20 
made that day the best the Marines were likely to have. 

Rear Admiral Keiji Shibasaki, the Japanese comman- 
der on Tarawa, left little to luck. He planned to make 
any invader pay dearly in any attempt to take the island. 
His contingent of 4,836 men, many of whom were mem- 
bers of the crack Special Naval Landing Forces, worked 
feverishly to change Betio into a formidable bastion 
bristling with armaments. 

Enemy landing craft would first be met by underwater 
obstacles, including concrete pyramids and mines, that 
would channel them into the path of pointblank fire. 
The barriers on the ocean side of the island had already 
been completed, and now Shibasaki’s men were readying 
the lagoon side. 

If any invader was fortunate enough to make it 
through this initial onslaught and reach the beach, he 
would be halted by a three- to five-foot-high coconut-log 
sea wall. Troops could crouch behind this for protec- 
tion — practically the only protection they would find on 
the island — but Shibasaki ensured that the safety would 
be only temporary. As one Marine described it, “Ап 
American helmet reared above this sea wall would be as 
clear and helpless as a fly walking down a windowpane. 
And, if the Americans crouched beneath it, Betio's mor- 
tars would dye the sands with their blood. The mortars 
had the beaches registered — and they were behind a for- 
midable array of machine guns and light artillery inter- 
locked to sweep the lip of the sea wall." 

The *array of guns" consisted of some two hundred 
heavy weapons varying in power from machine guns to 
. eight-inch cannon. They were strategically placed 


Suggested additional reading: Tarawa: The Story of a Battle by 
Robert Sherrod (Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 1944; and Bantam, 
1983), and Good-bye, Darkness: A Memoir of the Pacific War 
by William Manchester (Little, 1980). 


throughout the island, and since no point on Betio was 
more than three hundred yards from a beach, most of 
the weaponry could be targeted on an invading force. 
The guns were entrenched in hexagon-shaped pillboxes 
of double-tiered coconut logs hooked together with rail- 
road spikes. Sand had been poured between the tiers for 
reinforcement, and on top, half-inch steel roofs were 
covered with three feet of sand. 

Between the pillboxes were even stronger blockhouses 
with five-foot-thick concrete walls. This formidable sys- 
tem was connected by a network of trenches, and was 
devised so that each position would be safe from any but 
a direct hit by the largest bombs. In this manner Shiba- 
saki was forcing any Americans who made it to shore 
and over the sea wall to take each separate spot in the 
most brutal of ways — hand-to-hand combat. 

The efficient Admiral Shibasaki had installed what 
one historian has called *the most complete defensive 
system . . . that could have [been] devised . . . Corregi- 
dor was an open town by comparison." In fact, Shiba- 
saki was so confident in his preparations that he 
boasted, *A million men cannot take Tarawa in a hun- 
dred years." 

The American planners hoped to take it in two days. 


he American forces approaching Betio in Novem- 

ber 1943 temporarily basked in another, more 
peaceful world. The Marines who were en route to the 
island were battle-hardened Guadalcanal veterans of the 
Second Marine Division, which was judged to be the 
best unit ever sent on an amphibious operation. They 
sailed amidst a tropical beauty that bathed the entire 
enterprise in a luxurious glow, creating the illusion that 
they were almost on a pleasure cruise. Correspondent 
Sherrod marveled at “the brilliant sunlight, the far- 
reaching, incredibly blue Pacific, the soft breezes at eve- 
ning and the Southern Cross in the sky.” Some Marines 
began to optimistically wonder if the Japanese had 
pulled out of Betio as they had recently done at Kiska in 
the Aleutians. 

Optimism prevailed even among some of the opera- 
tions leaders. Rear Admiral Howard Kingman, in charge 
of the naval fire support group, boasted to Marine offi- 
cers, “We will not neutralize; we will not destroy; we will 
obliterate the defenses on Betio!” Rear Admiral Harry 
W. Hill, Southern Force commander, confidently pre- 
dicted that “we’re going to steam-roller that place until 
hell wouldn’t have it!” 

Neither officers nor troops anticipated the reception 
that Admiral Shibasaki had prepared for them. As the 
force neared its position off Tarawa on the still night of 
November 19, 1943, these officers and men silently pre- 
pared themselves for what many hoped would be an easy 
victory. 

Not everyone on board the ships was as confident. 
General Julian Smith, commander of the Marines land- 
ing at Betio, reminded fellow officers that “when the 
Marines land and meet the enemy at bayonet point, the 
only armor a Marine will have is his khaki shirt.” 
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г day began with геуеШе sounding through the 
ships shortly after midnight. A hearty breakfast of 
steak, eggs, French fries, and coffee was served to those 
who could think of food while staring into the face of 
death. 

After breakfast, the men readied themselves for bat- 
tle. The equatorial heat was stifling in the still darkness, 
drenching the Marines in sweat and soaking through the 
fresh uniforms they had put on one hour before to mini- 
mize infection if wounded. Some men joked to relieve 
the tension, asking each other how many “Japs” they 
would get. Officers reassured their men that there was 
“no necessity for anyone to get killed, although possibly 
someone might get slightly wounded.” Correspondent 
Robert Sherrod took out two fresh notebooks because 
“if I were killed I did not want the Japs to learn anything 
about us from the notes I had made during the convoy 
trip.” 

At 2:50 A.M. Betio was sighted by the approaching 
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armada, and within an hour, men for the first three 
waves silently began climbing down cargo nets into land- 
ing craft. The battle was about to begin. 

Across the calm waters, on the beaches of Betio, Japa- 
nese troops wrapped protective cloths called semin bari 
around their waists. Each stitch in the cloth had been 
sewn by a different friend wishing the soldier good luck, 
and would, according to tradition, bring divine protec- 
tion. The cloth also served as a reminder of each sol- 
dier’s duty according to the simple code, “Honor is 
heavier than the mountains, and death lighter than a 
feather.” 

Two tough forces, the Marine Second Division and the 
Japanese Special Naval Landing Forces, had been ma- 
neuvered opposite each other. Perspiring in the humid 
tropical night, they waited in silence for the fight to 
begin. 

The first shots were fired shortly after 5:00 A.M., just 
as dawn was casting its initial faint light. At 5:10 the 
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battleship Maryland catapulted her spotter plane into 


. the air. The Japanese, mistaking this for the start of the 


battle, began firing at the American force. Fifteen U.S. 
ships immediately unleashed a thundering reply, lighting 
up the night with deadly brilliance. “First you would see 
a big flash at sea,” said one observer, “then a graceful 
slow-moving arc of twin balls with bright flashes where 
they hit. Then would come a rumble like distant thun- 
der.” 

After a brief cessation for a U.S. air strike, the ships 
resumed firing, and during the next two-and-one-half 
hours poured two thousand tons of explosives onto 
Betio, ranging from five-inch-diameter shells weighing 
fifty pounds to sixteen-inch projectiles weighing over a 
ton. Ten tons of shells were fired at each acre on the islet 
in the most intense preinvasion bombardment in naval 
history. Admiral Spruance’s chief of staff, Captain C.J. 
Moore, later recalled that “fires were burning every- 
where. The coconut trees were blasted.and burned, and 


Planners for the assault on Betio gambled that tides 
would be high enough to enable landing craft to 

clear the reef encircling the island. They were wrong. 
Tracked vehicles (amphtracs) in the first three waves 
were able to crawl over the reef, but conventional land- 
ing craft that followed were stopped dead by the 
natural barrier. Hundreds of men would be killed or 
wounded attempting to wade the remaining eight 
hundred yards to shore. 


it seemed that no living soul could be on the island . . . it 
looked like the whole affair would be a-walkover.” 
Some Japanese troops were in fact killed in the bom- 
bardment, and most of the above-ground installations 
were destroyed. Most importantly, Shibasaki's commun- 
ications network was knocked out, isolating him from 
his troops and making efficient coordination of the 
island's defense practically impossible. But the bom- 
bardment had done little damage to the well-constructed 
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Japanese bunkers and deeply burrowed troops: Most 
Japanese defenders emerged from this shelling un- 
touched. 

Consequently, the American amphtracs that began 
carrying the first three waves of Marines on their fifteen- 
minute journey to shore would not, as many prayed, 
approach silent bunkers filled with dead Japanese. The 
Marines would instead be welcomed by alert defenders 
with fire in their eyes—eyes that already were peering 
over gunsights aimed directly at khaki shirts. 


t 8:55 A.M. the bombardment ended. In the sudden 
silence, as the amphtracs inched toward shore, Ad- 
miral Shibasaki switched his defenders to the lagoon 
side of the island. Every Japanese gun on Betio was now 
pointing at the approaching Marines. 

The first three waves were commanded by Colonel 
David M. Shoup, a bull-necked writer of poetry who 
was described as “the bravest, nerviest, best soldiering 
Marine.” His men would land in three connecting sec- 
tions on either side of the five-hundred-foot pier extend- 
ing to the reef from the island’s midsection. 

Shoup’s first task was to clear out the pier to eliminate 
crossfire. He sent in First Lieutenant William D. 
Hawkins’s elite scout-sniper platoon five minutes ahead 
of the first wave for this purpose. Known as “Hawk” to 
his men, Lieutenant Hawkins was a dedicated Marine 
who believed he would not survive the war, even telling a 
friend when he joined the Marines, “Mac, ГЇЇ see you 
someday, but not on this earth.” 

Following Hawkins’s platoon came Shoup’s three 
waves of ninety-three amphtracs carrying nearly two 
thousand Marines, each wave separated by three hun- 
dred yards of blue-green water. Shoup quickly discov- 
ered that the American command had lost its battle with 
the tide — barely three feet of water covered the reef. His 
amphtracs could churn across the shallow water, but the 
following waves of deeper-draft Higgins boats carrying 
men and heavier equipment would not be able to pene- 
trate to the beachhead. Their cargo would have to be 
shuttled from reef to shore by amphtracs, and the men 
would have to wade much of the way. If the Japanese 
resistance was strong, many Marines would die. 

Those who hoped the bombardment had neutralized 
Betio quickly found otherwise. Plodding ahead at the 
speed of four knots, the first amphtracs came under fire 
from Japanese artillery while still three thousand yards 
from shore. At two thousand yards, Japanese machine 
guns joined in, agitating the water with thousands of 
bullets. By the time the amphtracs were crawling over 
the reef eight hundred yards from shore, every gun and 
mortar on Betio was pumping away at the shocked 
Marines, turning the normally placid lagoon into a wa- 
tery inferno. 

The approach turned into what one historian called a 
“nightmarish turtle race,” with the slow-moving amph- 
tracs providing easy targets for the Japanese. “The bul- 
lets were pouring at us like a sheet of rain,” said Private 
N.M. Baird, who landed in the first wave. “The enemy 
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fire was awful damn intense and gettin’ worse. They were 
knockin’ boats out left and right. A tractor’d get hit, 
stop, and burst into flames, with men jumping out like 
torches.” 

Machine gunners on each amphtrac fired back, but it 
was an almost futile gesture since each gunner was ex- 
posed from the waist up while his enemy was hidden. 
Three hundred twenty-three of the five hundred amph- 
trac crew members were killed or wounded while trying 
to land the Marines in the midst of ever-growing car- 
nage. 

The enemy fire was so accurate that shells hit some 
landing craft just as their ramps came down, leaving 
some in pools of blood, completely destroying others. 
Battalion commander Lieutenant Colonel Herbert 
Amey led his men off an amphtrac by shouting, “Come 
on men. We’re going to take the beach. Those bastards 
can’t stop us now!” Before he could take another step, a 
Japanese machine gun ripped open his chest and head, 
killing him instantly. One amphtraccoxswain became so 
confused and petrified by the unfolding horror that he 
stopped his amphtrac and yelled to the twenty Marines 
inside to get out. “This is as far as I go!” he screamed, 
then watched in terror as the twenty Marines jumped off 
the ramp into fifteen feet of water, drowning under the 
weight of their equipment. : 

Slowly, a handful of men began reaching the sea wall. 
Small groups of Marines hugged the relative safety of 
the four-foot log barricade, confused and leaderless. Ina 
few places, small dents were punched into the Japanese 
defenses. Major Mike “Iron Mike” Ryan scratched out a 
tenuous foothold with his two companies on the west 
beach, but was immediately pinned down by blistering 
fire. Within two hours he had lost half his men. On the 
east side, two amphtracs churned their way one hundred 
yards inland before being stopped at the airfield. 

Colonel Shoup managed to reach shore by edging in 
along the pier until an amphtrac picked him up. On 
shore, the wounded officer set up his command post 
within six feet of a large Japanese bunker and began to 
assess the desperate situation. He tried to get a message 
through for reinforcements, but all of his radios had 
been ruined by seawater. Ninety long minutes would 
pass before he would find a workable radio set and 
could send out a plea for more troops. In the meantime, 
he would have to depend on the Marines in the following 
waves. But, when Shoup turned his gaze from the shore 
to the reef, he saw that these men were experiencing a 
hell even more intense than what he had just come 
through. 


h, God, I’m scared,” muttered one debarking 

Marine when he saw what stretched before him. 
Since the boats in the later waves were too large to get 
over the nearly exposed reef, their occupants had to 
wade the remaining seven hundred yards to shore, every 
step heading directly into the carnage being carved out 
by deadly Japanese gunfire. Already there were thou- 
sands of dead fish and hundreds of dead and dying 
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Disregarding enemy fire, two Marines drag a wounded 
buddy toward safety. 


Marines floating on the lagoon waters, yet there was no 
alternative but to continue on. They had to wade 
straight into the inferno, or they would die on the reef. 
Doing what they had to do, Marines began taking their 
first steps toward the beach. 

The men in Robert Sherrod’s boat jumped into neck- 
deep water and, “no sooner had we hit the water than 
the Jap machine guns really opened up on us. There 
must have been five or six of these machine guns con- 
centrating their fire on us . . . which meant several hun- 
dred bullets per man . . . bullets were hitting six inches to 
the left or six inches to the right. I could have sworn that 
I could have reached out and touched a hundred bul- 
lets." 

Marines began falling into the water, their mangled 
bodies staining the lagoon. *The water was red with 
blood," recalled a Marine. *All around me men were 
screaming and moaning. I never prayed so hard in all my 
life." 

One Marine described his walk “like being completely 
suspended, like being under a strong anesthetic; not 
asleep, not even a nightmare, just having everything stop 
except pain and fear and death. Everyone was afraid... 
Our voices sounded like the voices of complete stran- 
gers, voices we had never heard before." 

Yet, they waded on. 

A naval airplane observer, Lieutenant Commander 
Robert McPherson, circled above the madness, feeling 
outrage over his inability to help the men struggling and 


dying in the water. He watched men work toward the 
beach, and felt tears fill his eyes as so many disappeared 
under a hail of bullets or explosions: *The water never 
seemed clear of tiny men, their rifles held over their 
heads, slowly wading beachwards. I wanted to cry." 

Somehow, men began to reach the beach in spite of 
the tremendous barrage thrown at them by the Japanese. 
Although they were still subject to heavy fire, and Japa- 
nese mortars were lobbing shells onto the beaches with 
frightening accuracy, those Marines who came through 
the gauntlet clutched the sea wall as a man would grasp 
a long-lost friend. Carl Jonas, a Marine, struggled 
ashore by using a rifle as a cane to push his exhausted 
body forward, and when he finally collapsed on the 
beach, “it seemed like the sweetest earth this side of par- 
adise, and I wanted to lie there forever without mov- 
ing a muscle." 


he Marines on shore found little safety either. Most 

were confined to the sea wall and a mere twenty feet 
of beach, from which they could easily be dislodged by a 
Japanese counterattack. Mortars were zeroing in on 
their positions, and snipers were picking off any heads 
that peered over the wall. 

In a few places some progress was made to expand the 
tenuous toehold, but Shoup could do no real damage 
without more men and armor. Around 10:30 A.M. he 
finally contacted Admiral Hill with a desperate message 
for reinforcements. Hill was able to release some reserve 
troops, but they, too, were stopped at the reef by the low 
tide and had to wade in, reaching the beach tired and 
decimated. Shoup would have to hold the beachhead 
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until the tide was high enough for heavier artillery and 
equipment to come in over the reef. 

Throughout the long afternoon, troops continued to 
filter into the beachhead, until by nightfall there were 
five thousand exhausted Marines ashore. In this first day 
of fighting, fifteen hundred Marines had become casual- 
ties. Medics tried to help the wounded, but since so 
many medical personnel had been hit coming in, unat- 
tended casualties piled up. And their supplies were des- 
perately short, forcing at least one medic to dash back 
into the water to salvage medical supplies from dead 
bodies. Another had to operate without anesthetic be- 
cause he had depleted his supply. 

As darkness settled over the island, numbed, tired 
Marines lay still with their thoughts and awaited the 
seemingly inevitable Japanese counterattack against 
their thin beachhead. It had certainly not been the kind 
of day any of the survivors had expected. “I was quite 
certain that this was my last night on earth,” wrote 
Robert Sherrod. 


һе expected counterattack never came. Because the 
preinvasion bombardment had severed his com- 
munications, Admiral Shibasaki found it impossible to 
coordinate an assault that could have swept the Marines 
off the island and possibly ended the battle. The Japa- 
nese commander could do little but wait for dawn. 
On the morning of November 21, Marines wading 
ashore found the situation as serious as it had been the 
previous day. The men already on shore knew they had 
to get off the beach, where they were still receiving in- 
tense fire, and move inland. The only way was to expose 
themselves to direct Japanese fire by jumping over the 
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Finally gaining the upper hand, Marines storm a block- 
house with dynamite and flame throwers. By bat- 

tle’s end, all but seventeen of the island’s defenders 
would be dead. 


sea wall, and advance yard by yard over land infested 
with snipers and machine guns. Japanese pillboxes were 
arranged so that Marines attacking one emplacement 
would be under fire from two others. The defenders 
were solidly dug in. “They are the damnedest diggers in 
the world,” said one sergeant of the Japanese. “It’s like 
pulling a tick out of a rug to get one out of his hole.” 
Progress would be slow, and measured in yards and in 
blood. 

Yet, in the beating heat of the tropical sun, at scat- 
tered points across the beachhead, men began to rise 
above their fears and leap over the wall to engage the 
enemy. Brutal losses were commonplace: some units suf- 
fered more casualties in twenty-four hours at Betio than 
they had in six months at Guadalcanal. 

Again in the forefront was Lieutenant William 
Hawkins, who amazed other Marines with his disdain 
for personal safety. Attacking nest after nest of ma- 
chine-gunners, he rested only when returning for more 
ammunition. “He is a madman . . . I never saw such a 
man in my life,” said one Marine. 

Hawkins refused medical treatment after being shot 
twice through the shoulders, but finally his premonition 
was fulfilled and he was cut down by an explosive shell. 
He died shortly after dawn the following day. Hawkins 
would later be awarded one of four Congressional 
Medal of Honor citations given for Tarawa. (The Tarawa 
airstrip was also named Hawkins Field in his memory.) 


UPI/BETTMANN NEWSPHOTOS 


Colonel Shoup, who would also receive a Medal of 
Honor, praised Hawkins for spurring his men to victory. 
“It’s not often that you can credit a first lieutenant with 
winning a battle,” he said, “but Hawkins came as near to 
it as any man could. He was truly an inspiration.” 

Other Marines were motivated into action by Staff 
Sergeant William Bordelon, who took out three pill- 
boxes by approaching their flanks and heaving demoli- 
tion charges in through their narrow gun slits. Wounded 
in his third attempt, but refusing medical aid, he heard 
cries of help coming from the water and dashed in to 
drag out two wounded men. Then he grabbed another 
demolition charge and attacked his fourth pillbox, 
where “the Japanese gunners saw him coming and shot 
him dead.” Bordelon, too, received the Congressional 
Medal of Honor. 

Not all Marines would receive the acclaim given these 
men, but what they did was almost as courageous. Ordi- 
nary men were doing extraordinary deeds, in most cases 
by simply conquering their own fears and doing what 
had to be done. Colonel Shoup’s proudest memory of 
this battle was of the teen-age corporal he saw shaking in 
fear on the beach. When Shoup asked him where the rest 
of his squad was, the corporal replied that he was the 
only survivor. Shoup ordered him to form another 
squad. In a terror-creaked voice, the corporal said he did 
not know how, so Shoup told him to go up and down the 
beach telling one straggler, then another, to “Follow me.” 
The young man walked off down the beach and Shoup 
returned to pressing matters. An hour or so later, Colo- 
nel Shoup heard his name being called and turned 
around to view the young Marine now standing proudly 
at the head of a squad. 


Betio from the air: after four days of bombardment 
and fighting, the island had become a tangled mess 

of broken palm trees, craters, shattered and burned pill- 
boxes, and bodies. 


Not all were heroes on the island. One officer started 
inland with one hundred Marines, but by the time he 
reached his objective, all but three had fallen back. 
Another officer complained to Shoup that none of his 
men would follow him to attack a machine gun nest. 

But enough Marines did conquer every soldier’s worst 
enemy — fear—and in doing so began swinging the battle 
in the Americans’ favor. The beachhead slowly began to 
expand. Then around noon, the other enemy that had 
almost defeated the Marines — nature — began to cooper- 
ate with a rising tide. Soon there was enough water over 
the reef for the larger boats to bring in badly needed 
food, water, ammunition, artillery, and men. 

Freshly reinforced, one unit of Marines advanced 
across the middle of Betio and cut the Japanese defenses 
in two, while a second unit began mopping up the south- 
west sector. Although fighting was still brisk, Colonel 
Shoup felt confident enough by late afternoon to notify 
Admiral Smith: “Casualties many; percentage dead not 
known; combat efficiency: we are winning.” 

As the Marines dug in for the night of November 
21-22, far more confident now than they had been 
twenty-four hours earlier, Admiral Shibasaki radioed a 
message to Japanese headquarters. He had claimed that 
he could hold this island “for a hundred years,” but now 
he admitted defeat and signaled, “Our weapons have 
been destroyed and from now on everyone is attempting 
a final charge . . . May Japan exist for ten thousand 
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years!" The Japanese knew they could no longer win this 
battle, but they would continue to make the. Marines 
suffer for their victory. 


he following morning, while destroyers lobbed 

shells onto the tail end of Betio, Marines began the 
arduous job of mopping up the remaining Japanese 
strongholds. Using TNT, hand grenades, and flame 
throwers, they assaulted any pillbox that the tanks were 
unable to knock out, or called up bulldozers to smother 
the enemy with dirt. 

One stronghold eliminated that morning was Admiral 
Shibasaki's huge bombproof headquarters. Around 9:30 
A.M., Lieutenant Alexander Bonnyman led a small 
group onto the top of the blockhouse. Japanese de- 
fenders poured out to shove off the threatening Marines, 
but found their way blocked by Bonnyman, who fired 
round after round at them. Although outnumbered, he 
roused his men by rushing at the enemy while yelling, 
*Follow me!" His men held the top, but Lieutenant Bon- 
nyman fell, dying of numerous wounds. Bonnyman 
would receive the fourth Medal of Honor. 

Bulldozers sealed up the blockhouse entrances with 
sand, trapping two hundred defenders inside. Marines 
then poured gasoline down the air vents and dropped in 
hand grenades. In a matter of minutes Admiral Shibasa- 
ki's fortification, which he had claimed was untouch- 
able, became a coffin for him and his men. 

The elimination of the headquarters symbolically fin- 
ished the Japanese. Japanese defenders, realizing the 
end was near, began committing suicide by thrusting 
bayonets into their stomachs, holding grenades to their 
heads, or placing rifles against their throats and pulling 
the triggers. 

In one final spasm of fury on the night of Novem- 
ber 22, four hundred surviving defenders threw them- 
selves against the Marines in a banzai attack, screaming 
“Marines, you die!" and “Japanese drink Marines’ 
blood!” Furious hand-to-hand fighting ensued, with the 
Japanese nearly breaking through the lines. But the at- 
tack was repulsed, and the next morning Marines 
counted 325 slain Japanese around their foxholes. 

Finally, at noon on November 23, a Hellcat fighter 
piloted by Ensign W.W. Kelly became the first American 
plane to land on Betio's battle-scarred airstrip, and the 
Marines could proudly boast that they had accom- 
plished their main goal. Some fighting would continue 
on Tarawa's neighboring islets, but basically the battle 
was over, and at 1:12 P.M. Betio was officially declared 
secured. After almost seventy-six hours of “the bitterest 
fighting in the history of the Marine Corps,” the first 
land held by Japan before the war had been taken from 
it. 


ut Betio had exacted its price. Ensign Kelly realized 
this as he approached the island in his Hellcat. 
Corpses bobbed up and down several miles out to sea. In 
the three days of fighting, out of 12,000 attackers, 2,292 
Americans were wounded and 1,056 were killed. Death 
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for most had come brutally — only 565 bodies could be 
positively identified. Of the 4,836 Japanese defenders, 
only 17 survived. 

Marines were exhausted from their ordeal and, 
though alive, stared with the eyes of the dead. “I passed 
boys who had lived yesterday a thousand times and 
looked older than their fathers,” wrote General Holland 
Smith after touring the battlefield. “Dirty, unshaven, 
with gaunt almost sightless eyes, they had survived the 
ordeal, but it had chilled their souls. They found it hard 
to believe they were actually alive. There were no smiles 
on these ancient youthful faces; only passive relief 
among the dead.” 

Betio, a scenic Pacific island before the war, now re- 
sembled a sand-filled trash heap. Blackened stumps of 
palm trees stuck up through churned coral sand that was 
littered with spent shells, overturned equipment, bloated 
corpses, and bits of bodies. Three days after the battle, 
Admiral Nimitz flew in for an inspection and was re- 
minded of the savagery of Ypres, a World War I battle 
that had lasted for weeks. 

After viewing the carnage, Julian Smith turned to 
Holland Smith and said, “There was one thing that won 
this battle, Holland, and that was the supreme courage 
of the Marines. The prisoners tell us that what broke 
their morale was not the bombing, not the naval gunfire, 
but the sight of Marines who kept coming ashore in spite 
of their machine-gun fire. The Jap machine-gun fire 
killed many Marines in the water and on the beach. But 
other Marines came behind those who died.” Betio was 
taken because uncommon bravery was exhibited by com- 
mon men. 

There was controversy after the battle as to whether 
Tarawa was worth the high number of casualties. Ameri- 
cans back home were shocked when they learned how 
many men had been lost in such a short time, but most 
military leaders believed Betio had taught valuable les- 
sons. Surviving participants filed battle reports that 
were carefully studied, and from these came changes 
that would be used later in the Pacific campaign. 

“There had to be a Tarawa, the first assault on a 
strongly defended coral atoll,” claimed Lieutenant Gen- 
eral L.D. Hermle, assistant division commander. “There, 
untried doctrine was tested in the crucible of actual com- 
bat.” Military leaders believed that if the bloody assault 
had not occurred at Betio, it would have taken place 
somewhere else. Because of the lessons learned at Betio, 
future attacks on Japanese island strongholds in the 
Marshalls, the Marianas, the Palaus, and at Iwo Jima 
were more effective. 

Strategic planning benefited from Betio, but most of 
the Marines who suffered through the three grueling 
days of fighting and watched fellow Marines die would 
agree with Robert Sherrod, who, looking back after 
forty years, wrote, “I regard Tarawa as the most haunt- 
ing memory of World War II.” x 


John E Wukovits is a free lance writer and teacher in Trenton, 
Michigan. 
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GENEALOGY AND LOCAL 
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“People die, but books never die. 
No man and no force can abolish memory... 
In this war, we know, books are weapons.” 


— FDR in a message to the American Booksellers Association 
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HIS LIFE AND TIMES 
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Alphabetically arranged by topic, The Franklin D. 
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The play was a lighthearted drawing room comedy; the occasion 
a joyous celebration of peace following a painful war. But early 
in Act Шу {һе gala April 14,1865, performance of Our American 
Cousin at Ford’s Theatre in Washington, D.C., abruptly turned 
into tragedy. Because of its association with the assassination of 
«President Abraham Lincoln that fateful night, Ford’s Theatre 
subsequently lapsed into a long period of disgrace and eclipse.. 
But today the theatre — including a re-creation of the box occupied 
by Lincoln (above) — has been restored to its nineteenth-century 
elegance, and it again serves as a working playhouse. Articles on 
Ford's Theatre and Our. American Cousin appear in this issue. 
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